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BARRINGTON REPORT 


ADOPTED AT 


tant step in recent history of the 

Industry, active members of the 
National Confectioners Association, in 
secret session on the third day of the 
57th Annual Convention voted to adopt 
the recommendations made by Barring- 
ton Associates, who surveyed and re- 
ported on the state of the Industry at 
the behest of the N.C. A.’s executive 
committee. The convention was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York 
June 3 to 6, inclusive. 

Chief recommendation of the survey 
organization was that the Association 
seek and hire a full-time association 
chief to reorganize the association along 
the lines recommended in the Barrington report and to 
take complete charge of the association’s program of de- 
velopment and service. It was reported unofficially that 
the new job would be worth about $15,000 annually to 
the man chosen. Action of the members in their epoch- 
making vote indicated that the present officers and 
staff would be retained until the new head has been 
chosen. As a result, no vote was taken for new officers, 
but four new directors were chosen to replace men whose 
terms as directors expired, while three encumbents were 
re-elected to the board. 

New directors include: A. C. Spangler, Spangler 
Candy Co., Bryan, Ohio; Fred W. Amend, Fred W. 
Amend Co., Danville, Ill.; C. C. Chase, Chase Candy Co.. 
St. Joseph, Mo.; and Theodore A. White, Sierra Candy 


Tint perhaps the most impor- 
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Co., San Francisco. Re-elected were: 
Herman L. Hoops, Hawley & Hoops, 
New York; Bob McCormack, Bobs 
Candy & Pecan Co., Albany Ga.; and I. 
C. Parker, Pangburn Candy Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Retiring as directors 
are the following: H. B. Fisher, Durand 
Candy Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Chester 
E. Roberts, Imperial Candy Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; A. J. Schlirf, Henry G. Garrott, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; Otto Schnering, 
Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, and Charles 
L. Supplee, Frantz Candies, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Registration for the Convention and 
Exposition exceeded that of two years 
ago, according to association officials. 
Business of the convention got under way on Monday, 
June 3, with a luncheon meeting in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf. Newbold Morris, president of the New 
York city council, welcomed the delegates in behalf of 
the city. 

Following Mr. Newbold’s address in which he told 
delegates something about the program the city adminis- 
tration under direction of Mayor LaGuardia is carrying 
out for New York, the two main speakers of this first 
session were introduced. The first was A. W. DeBirney, 
attorney for the Federal Trade Commission, who spoke 
on the “Robinson-Patman Act in its Relatiton to the Con- 
fectionery Industry.” Mr. DeBirney pointed out that the 
underlying cause for the passage of this anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation can be traced to the buyers’ market which 
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has existed in some industries since the beginning of the 
depression in 1929. He outlined the various types fo dis- 
crimination covered by the Act and interpreted the 
commission’s attitude on these in terms of conditions 
found by its investigators. In the final paragraphs of his 
address Mr. DeBirney said: “The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has sought to administer the Robinson-Patman 
Act in a manner which recognizes the fact that business 
men in many instances are not fully advised as to the 
law. . . . This policy of endeavoring to be helpful is in 
line with its policy to cooperate and collaborate between 
members of an industry and the purchasing public in es- 
tablishing and maintaining observance of fair trade rules. 
Such cooperation in the elimination of harmful practices 
effectuates a large saving to the government and to busi- 
ness in the expense which otherwise might have to be 
incurred in instituting a multiplicity of compulsory legal 
proceedings against individual offenders to require cessa- 
tion of illegal practices.” 

This address was followed by an address by W. R. M. 
Wharton, chief of the eastern district, Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Administration, who discussed the 
New Food-Drug law in its relation to the confectionery 
business. Much of that part of his address dealing with 
deceptive packaging was taken from an earlier address 
he made before the 10th Annual Packaging Conference, 
which was reproduced by THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER in an earlier issue this year. Mr. Wharton’s 
address contained also a second division dealing with 
Sanitation which is reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 

Following Monday’s formal program, there was a 
meeting of the resolutions committee under direction of 
Chairman W. C. Dickmeyer. At another informal meet- 
ing held in private dining rooms 4 J-K-L, members of 
the Central Pennsylvania Confectionery Salesmens Asso- 
ciation presented the proposition of “Telegraph Candy” 
to package goods manufacturers attending the conven- 
tion. The complete plan so far worked out was presented 
by Joe Greene and illustrated by slides. Following this 
presentation, the meeting was thrown open for discus- 
sion. Considerable interest was shown by the audience, 
but no further definite action was taken at this time. 


Talk on Market 


Research on Tuesday 


First item of business on Tuesday morning’s program 
was the showing of a motion picture on selling called 
“Word Magic,” presented by the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. This Tuesday morning session was 
presided over by Harry L. Brown, vice president of the 
N.C.A. After the movie, President H. R. Chapman 
gave the annual report for himself and the N.C. A. offi- 
cial staff, including the executive vice president, the sec- 
retary, the trade mark counsel and the general counsel. 
Interesting in the various reports was the report of the 
secretary, which showed that since 1935, the N.C. A. has 
gained steadily in membership far beyond the average 
increases shown by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce for 
297 other associations. For instance, from 1935 to 1940, 
the average increase for the 297 associations was 2%, 
whereas during the same period, the N.C.A. membership 
increased by 11.25%. In the past year since the last 
convention, N.C.A. membership increased by 2.4% as 
against an average increase of only .5% for the 297 
other associations. 

The treasurer’s report, given personally by F. J. Kim- 
ball, treasurer of the N.C. A., showed receipts for the 
period from April 30, 1939 to April 30, 1940, of $54,. 
149.66. This coupled with the cash on hand at close of 
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business April 30, 1939, made a total of $81,587.25. 
Total disbursements were $66,561.69, leaving a cash bal- 
lance on hand as of April 30, 1940, of $15,025.56. In his 
report, President Chapman mentioned the fact that the 
executive committee had taken action at a session pre- 
ceding the convention and had voted to throw the mat- 
ter of the Barrington report open to discussion and vote 
by the membership at Wednesday’s closed session. 

“Market Research as A Modern Selling Tool,” was the 
first formal address on the morning program. It was 
presented by W. F. Deveneau, sales promotion manager 
for the National Folding Box Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Deveneau stated that suspicion of market research 
is gradually disappearing from the minds of business 
heads and is today becoming a more and more important 
tool in the plans and development of a sales program. Mr. 
Deveneau’s address, in condensed form, is given else- 
where in this issue. 

The second and final speaker of the morning program 
was Morris I. Pickus, president of the Personnel Insti- 
tute of Chicago, who outlined to the audience the techni- 
que developed by his organization for testing the aptitude 
of potential and old employees of firms, particularly with 
reference to their fitness as salespeople. His address will 
be reproduced in shortened form in a later issue, as will 
be the chart of aptitude he distributed to the audience. 

Tom Payne of the Reed Candy Co., Chicago, was to 
have reported on the Merchandising-Advertising Cam- 
paign of the N.C. A., but because of time limitation, he 
confined himself merely to mentioning that the campaign 
is still functioning vigorously, and then regaled the audi- 
ence with several stories, told in the inimitable Payne 
manner. 

Other activities on this morning’s program included 
an outing at the Crescent Club, Huntington, Long Island, 
for women attending the convention. 


Forum Session 


W ell-Attended 


As usual, the N.C.A. Forum program, on Tuesday 
afternoon, was among the better-attended sessions. It 
was under the direction of George H. Williamson, Wil- 
liamson Candy Co., Chicago. The session began with 
the showing of a movie, “International Conference on 
Packaging.” This was followed by a presentation on 
“Streamlining Your Factory,” in which Herbert Rosen- 
gren, consulting engineer, and E, W. Love, production 
manager for the Bristol-Myers Co., New York, collab- 
orated. Mr. Rosengren presented the objectives to be 
reached by streamlining of plant, namely, better working 
conditions for the factory help, less hazard, and more 
appeal to customer-visitors. Mr. Love then outlined the 
program undertaken in his own plant, and with the aid of 
slides, illustrated the improvements accomplished by 
streamlining. His portion of the presentation is repro- 
duced in this issue. 

Faber Birren, color consultant of New York, next 
spoke on “Color, Candy and Profits.” He developed the 
theme that color used properly and this use based on a 
scientific and artistic knowledge of the application of 
color is a valuable asset in sales work of all kinds. He 
named eight basic colors of which, he said, all others 
are derivatives. He drew the conclusion that while color 
is usually associated with the esthetic side of life it 
nevertheless has very definite practical applications in 
selling, and especially in selling of foods and candy. 

Mr. Birren was followed by Peter G. Pirrie, Editor of 
Baker’s Weekly, the final speaker on the program. Mr. 
Pirrie spoke on “Housekeeping in the Bakery Industry” 
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and took his audience from the very entrance of the 
average bakery into the plant itself and out through the 
back door, showing what steps the baker takes all along 
the way to assure a clean, sanitary and healthy plant. 


Stang Discusses 
Credit on Wednesday 


Wednesday morning’s program, under direction of 
N.C.A. Vice President S. W. Hallstrom, Chicago, got 
under way with a very illuminating address on “Con- 
fectionery Credit and Collection,” by Arthur L. Stang 
of the Cracker Jack Company, Chicago. This address 
will be reproduced in full in a later issue. 

The next speaker, F. H. Rawls, chief of the Foodstuffs 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, chose as his 
topic “The Consumer’s Dollar.” Based on the Annual 
Survey of the Confectionery Industry made by the De- 
partment of Commerce in cooperation with the N.C.A., 
Mr. Rawls’ address interpreted the various trends in 
confectionery production and sales indicated in this 
survey. He showed that the Industry is producing the 
largest volume of products in its history and at the same 
time the value of this increased poundage is consider- 
ably less than it was a few years ago, indicating that 
more efficient methods of producing candy have been 
found and as a result, gains can be passed along to the 
public in lower prices and to the worker in higher wages. 
He cited the excellent cooperation of the members of the 
Industry with the Department of Commerce and said in 
closing, “Today, probably more than ever in our history, 
it is necessary that a close cooperative spirit shall prevail 
between business, labor, government, and the public at 
large.” 

The Wednesday morning session was brought to a 
close by the address on “Waste Elimination” presented 
by Clifton H. Cox, industrial engineer with Johnson & 
Johnson, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. Mr. Cox developed 
the theme that in today’s scheme of industrial manage- 
ment, waste of all types and kinds has no place, includ- 
ing waste of time, materials, energy, and motion. How- 
ever, elimination of this waste requires a careful study 
of various factors which have a bearing on the subject, 
and a carefully planned program, based on this study 
and carried on by a process of education and reward 
for plant personnel. 


“Quiz” Session 
Proves Popular 


An innovation which proved very popular was intro- 
duced at the Wednesday afternoon session preceding the 
final executive session. Two five-man teams represent- 
ing active and associate members, respectively, strove to 
answer a great number of technical questions gathered 
from the industry at large. The active-member team 
was composed of the following: George Williamson, 
Williamson Candy Co., Chicago; S. A. Humphrey, Candy 
Products Co., Portland, Oregon; Porter King, King 
Candy Co., Houston, Texas; Albert Horowitz, Up-To- 
Date Candy Co., New York; and Harry L. Brown, Brown 
and Haley, Tacoma, Washington. The associate-mem- 
ber team was composed of: W. H. Kopp, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York; Willard Cook, Wil- 
bur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Inc., Lititz, Pa.; James 
Booker, Ross & Rowe, New York; Dr. Hellwig, American 
Maize Products Co., New York; and Louis A. Wills, 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York. The active- 
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Ellen Wilson Meibes, Operatic Soprano and Wife of Dr. Carl 
Meibes of the James B. Long Company. Who Sang at the N.C.A. 
Dinner-Dance 


member team won by 161% to 14. President Harry R. 
Chapman of the N.C.A. was interrogator and the fol- 
lowing acted as judges: Dr. Stroud Jordan, American 
Sugar Refining Co., Ernest Peakes, New England Con- 
fectionery Co., and John G. Rote, W. F. Schrafft & Son. 
The closed executive session followed this entertaining 
feature and it was at this session that active members 
were asked to vote on the disposition of the Barrington 
report. 

The gala dinner-dance was held in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf on Wednesday night. More than a 
thousand tickets were sold for the affair. The program 
was opened with the singing of the National Anthem 
by the entire assembly. Then, through the courtesy of 
James B. Long & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ellen Wilson Meibes, 
operatic soprano, was presented in the anthem “God 
Bless America.” Mme. Meibes is the wife of Dr. Carl 
F. Meibes, eastern representative for the J. B. Long 
Company, flavor specialists. A feature of the evening 
was the presentation of the trophy for the best exhibit 
at the Exposition to the Sylvania Industrial Corporation 
for its colorful and representative booth. The presenta- 
tion was made by Past President of the N.C.A., Thomas 
J. Payne. 

Two events, widely separated, but equally important 
in the general convention activities featured the final 
day. The day was officially named “Superintendents 
and Foremens Day” at the Exposition. This was a new 
feature inaugurated for the first time this year and rep- 
resented a special effort by the association to bring to 
the Exposition the superintendents and plant personnel 
of factories in the New York area to familiarize them 
with the outstanding new ideas and developments in the 
field of confectionery production and processing. Door 
prizes were distributed to three lucky winners attending 
the Exposition on this day. Winners, and their prizes, 
included the following: Otto Miller, assistant to super- 
intendent, Beech Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., 
portable radio set; Celestina Masconi, forelady at Henry 
Heide, Inc., New York, pen and pencil set; and Otto 
Dickerman, Henry Heide, Inc., New York, book of tick- 
ets for New York World’s Fair. 
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AVENUES OF FILTH 
IN CONFECTIONERY PLANT 


from the standpoint of cleanliness, the management 

must be cleanliness-minded. Necessity for cleanliness 
must be instilled indelibly in the minds of all supervisors 
and help. It seems to be a fault of human nature not to be 
able to evaluate the significance of surroundings with 
which they are continuously in contact. People see but 
do not mentally take note of—they are so accustomed to 
unfit conditions that they do not recognize them as 
obnoxious. Lamentably, some operators of some food 
plants display no great concern about conditions which 
obviously represent serious insanitary practices. Evi- 
dently their philosophy is that what the ultimate con- 
sumer doesn’t know won't hurt him. I stated recently 
that consumer protection warrants intensificatiton of 
sanitary control of conditions and practices of food 
manufacturers at the source; otherwise, the products of 
such plants may become a definite menace to health. 
That is still true. 

Every operator of a food plant should understand the 
source through which filth may be introduced in a plant. 
I shall attempt to enumerate some of them. 

Let us begin by assuming that a plant is brand new or 
that it has recently been placed in perfect sanitary con- 
dition. Thereafter all filth must be brought into the plant. 
Of all the avenues of contribution of filth to food, the 
first is the result of human behavior. Food handlers 
may bring filth into plants on hands, feet, or other parts 
of the body, as well as on clothing. Healthy human be- 
ings, clean hands, clean clothing and clean habits are 
essential to prevent the contribution of filth to food in 
its preparation. 

Next to food handlers, the rat is the most likely and 
perhaps the most dangerous source of filth contribution 
to food. In certain sections of the country, rat infesta- 
tion of plants is very prevalent, and the rat population 
in some such plants is tremendous. Rats play an im- 
portant role in the spread of disease. They are not only 
mechanical carriers of bacteria and parasites, but in ad- 
dition, a number of their own diseases are transmissible 
to man. If rats or mice are present in a food plant, 
inevitably the food produced will at times become con- 
taminated with their droppings. All food plants should 
be ridded of rodents and made proof against their en- 
trance. 

Small children and all animals should be kept out of 
food plants. We frequently find pet cats, stray dogs, or 
young children in food-manufacturing establishments. 
These agencies are constant potential sources of in- 
fection. 

The house fly is probably the most widely distributed 
insect to be found anywhere in this country. It is the 
filthiest of all insects. , 

As a contributor of filth to food the fly is very signi- 
ficant. The answer is that the tly should be kept entirely 


y a food plant is to be operated in a satisfactory way, 


* Excerpt from address delivered before the 57th Annual Convention 
of the National Confectioners Asx siation, New York, June 3, 1940. 
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By W. R. M. WHARTON* 


Chief, Eastern District 
Food and Drug Administration 


out of food factories. One of the methods of so doing 
is to destroy its breeding places. 

Plants should be properly screened and, where neces- 
sary, traps and other methods of fly destruction should 
be employed and, where essential, electric killing devices 
or strong air blasts should be employed at frequently 
used doors to prevent fly entrance. 

Filth may be introduced into plants by use of polluted 
water, especially in those plants located on polluted 
rivers, bays or lagoons. This can easily be avoided with 
proper recognition of the fact that the source does repre- 
sent an avenue of filth entrance with the necessary pre- 
caution to prevent its introduction. 

Cockroaches infest certain food-manufacturing plants 
in parts of the United States. They are mostly of 
nocturnal habits. They distribute filth and disease or- 
ganisms to foods; hence they are potentially dangerous 
and should be entirely eliminated. 

Filth contributed by animals, birds and human beings 
often abounds in the streets and the surroundings of food 
plants. This filth may be introduced into plants as dust, 
or it may be walked into plants on the feet of individuals. 
It I were operating a food plant, I would furnish every 
employee entering the part of the plant where food is 
handled with a change of shoes to be used only within 
the plant, and I would eliminate all avenues of dust as 
carefully as possible. 

Filth enters food plants in raw materials. Care should 
be exercised that the raw materials are clean, sound, and 
free from insects and parasites. 

I have stated that the human element is the chief con- 
tributing factor of filth to food. Human beings are 
often quite careless in their personal habits. This fact 
makes it necessary for all plants handling foods to pro- 
vide supervisors who are imbued with the importance of 
cleanliness, and these should be given such definite au- 
thority as to be able to properly control the habits of 
employees. 

I can do nothing less than to say at this point that the 
Food and Drug Administration intends to invoke the 
authority granted under the law, which, in effect, re- 
quires candy to be produced in sanitary factories, by a 
vigorous application of the law in instances where candy 
is produced in insanitary establishments. I should say, 
too, at this point that the Administration intends dili- 
gently to search out and effect seizures of confectionery 
which shows evidence of filth. This, of course, is the 
obligation of the Food and Drug Administration and 
will be done in the interest of consumer welfare. | 
therefore suggest that the members of your industry, 
where needed, make a thoroughgoing study of conditions 


(Turn to page 33, please) 
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in other business enterprises, have been greatly 

disturbed by the headlines currently appearing 
in U. S. newspapers. Last week they flocked to the Con- 
fectionery Industries Exposition at the Waldorf in New 
York, seeking reeassurance; and they found it, in as 
colorful and optimistic a display of supplies as they 
ever found at the annual “Show.” 

The headline for this article is assurance that the con- 
fectionery industry is not going to let a bunch of head- 
lines “get them down.” The European situation has hit 
some of them hard, but they found at this meeting of 
candy manufacturers and supply people something which 
is going to help them overcome the natural obstacles a 
general European war always throws into the path of 
progressive U. S. industry. 

The Confectionery Industries Exposition was held as 
usual in connection with the Convention of the National 
Confectioners’ Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York during the week of June 3rd. At its close 
we found many supply people and candy manufacturers 
who had obtained new attitudes toward the future... . 
more optimistic attitudes. 

The Exposition was colorful and, as usual, the supply 
firms tried hard to win the coveted prize for the best 
exhibit in the show. This year it was deservedly won 
by the Sylvnia Industrial Corporation. Our congratula- 


l STUTE candy manufacturers, like their colleagues 
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tions go to Miss F. T. Helmer, who was directly respon- 
sible for an exhibit that was not only beautiful and 
colorful, but also unusually effective in showing to ad- 
vantage the products which they have available for candy 
manufacturers. 

Although space prevents a full discription of all of the 
exhibits, several of them deserve particular mention: 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., used their center panel for a large 
cross-section “doll house,” showing in small replica how corn 
syrup is best handled in a candy plant. Although this was the 
focal point of the exhibit, the balance was tasteful and attractive 

. and of course, their staff of representatives included Dave 
O’Connor and Norman Kennedy, familiar figures around any acti- 
vity connected with the candy industry. 

The Greenberg brothers, Phil and Irving, were on hand with 
their affable associate, J. A. Robertson, and pertinent exhibit 
illustrating their combination advertising and sample service 
which is handled through movie theatres. Their company, lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, is the Natitonal Sample Adevrtising Ser- 
vice. 

Accompanying illustrations are naturally limited because of 
space and the large number of exhibitors, but they should prove 
to be of interest. Take, for instance, the exhibit of E. Il. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. This firm has long “plugged” visual 
displays of candy in food stores, and their exhibit at the candy 
show particularly emphasized a display counter which they have 
developed for such outlets. In contrast with the half of their 
large corner display which depicted the modern method of food 
store display, the other half was devoted to a unique replica of a 
food store of years ago, billed as “Lem Hawkins, General Mer- 
chandise.” This exhibit was featured by the Cellophane division of 
this firm of many products. 
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Bob McClelland was on hand, as usual, with his always attrac- 
tive exhibit for the Delft Gelatine Works. Again, his background, 
which this year included a moving Dutch windmill, and the 
fresh-cut tulips decorating the booth, carried out the Dutch 
motif, as his parent firm is located in the famous tulip center 
of Delft, Holland. Bob’s customers don’t have te worry about get- 
ting shipments, however, because of the war situation. According 
to Bob, they are coming in regularly, but temporarily (he hopes) 
they are representing a German firm. 

Corn Products had their always attractive exhibit, illustrating 
the use of their products, notably “Cerelose,” in candy products. 
Of course, a bunch of genial fellows was in attendance and, if 
you didn’t watch yourself you would find yourself invited up to 
a very hospitable suite in the upper regions of the Waldorf. 


Brazilian Notables 
Visit Booth 


T. R. Schoonmaker, head boy on the promotion of Brazil Nuts 
in this country, had a tasteful exhibit decorated with a tasteful 
young lady and plenty of tasteful candy made with brazil nut 
formulas by Dr. Shade, one of their top technical men. During 
the show Brazilian notables visited the Brazil Nut booth. 

Bill Kopp and his genial assistants, H. E. Varrelman and Bob 
Sutherin, held down the exhibit of the American Machine & 
Foundry Company in beautiful style. Their large exhibit showed 
many actual machines in operation, with emphasis on their 
new Rose bunch wrapping machine for irregular pieces and the 
Glen mixer. 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange places more emphasis 
on men and candy than on sensational display. They have be- 
come known as dispensers of unusually fine jellies from a booth 
filled with genial representatives, which is more like a hospitable 
living-room than an exhibit at a convention . . . . and they didn’t 
disappoint us this year. Many old friends were in attendance, 
including, M. L. Chapman, E. L. Rhoades, T. F. Baker, C. K. 
Lyle and C. Gallagher. 

Around at the Burrell Belting exhibit, as you can see from 
the accompanying illustration, you could learn all there is to 
know about belts in short order. Our good friend, Howard 
Aylesworth, ably assisted, was there to tell you all about the 
use of belts in our great industry. 


Clinton Company had one of the most attractive and unusual 
exhibits in the show. Its purpose, naturally, was to influence one 
with respect to their line of corn products; but its central panel 
was a humdinger for attention-pull. This consisted of a huge 
clock which actually kept correct time! Instead of numbers each 
number spot was a glass covered circle containing colorful 
candies made from Clinton products. A swell idea, indeed. 

Economy Equipment Company didn’t go in for a lot of fancy 
display, but they don’t need to. The working model of their dry 
air conditioning unit is enough to give drama to anybody's 
exhibit and genial Ross Murray's smile is a genuine invitation to 
come in and talk shop. 

General Foods showed us how fine their Gem Plastic Coconut 
is and offered proof in the form of coconut fondant and finished 
candy made from it. Their attractive exhibit was usually crowded 
with candy manufacturers who are intensely interested in this 
new form of whole plastic coconut, which is such an improve- 
ment over other forms. 


New Cluster 
Dipping Machine 


J. W. Greer Company had Fred Greer on hand with his as- 
sistant, S. W. Smith from the main office, and, of course, our old 
friend, E. M. Johnson as much in evidence. Famous for their 
coating machines this year the Greer firm had on display their 
new cluster dipping machine which is primarily used for peanut 
clusters. It forms the clusters, coats them and then cools them, 
but it may also be used for making any mound-shaped con- 
fection. It is a fascinating machine to watch in action and at- 
tracted large crowds throughout the show. 

James B. Long, the flavor man from Chicago, must have given 
away enough candy to keep all the Belgium refugees alive, but 
we are afraid that it was due as much to the beauty of the 
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One Corner of the Prize-Winning Booth of the Sylvania Industrial 
Corporation, with the Trophy in the Foreground. The Display 
Shows a Representative Line of the Company's Wrapping Materials 


girl he had dispensing it as the excellence of the candy made 
from his flavors. That blonde was really something! 

National Starch Products, with Dave Hogmer in charge, took 
50-second pictures of everyone attending and the result would 
undoubtedly make a swell collection. (Don’t worry about it, as 
they don’t keep copies and you prebably burned your copy as 
soon as you had shown it to your wife.) Incidentally, this 
exhibit was one of the most attractive at the show, ably depicting 
the results of using the various starch products produced by this 
firm. Sure, you got samples here, too. 

Package Machinery Company can always be depended upon 
to have a crowd around their booth, for their machines are 
always in actien and are fascinating to watch. This show was 
no exception and getting near enough to actually study the opera- 
tions was almost an impossibility. We did see, though, that 
they had machines 22-B and FA-2Q going strong and we can 
guarantee that they are more human than mechanical. How do 
they do it. 

Chas. Pfizer & Company, by the very nature of their products, 
could hardly have any action in their exhibit, but they never 
fail to make a thing of beauty out of a very difficult job. This 
year again found them with one of the most attractive exhibits 
at the show, very effectively illustrating their candy supply pro- 
ducts; citric, tartaric and gluconic acids, and cream of tartar. 

Riegel Paper Corporation, in a very attractive exhibit, showed 
packages in which their unusually complete line of papers had 
been used. A feature of this corner exhibit was a “Riegel” 
flag on a pole waving a breeze which evidently came right smack 
out of the pole itself. This proved to be a great eye-attractor. 
F. L. Triggs of this firm, usually very much in evidence at these 
shows, was only around for a few minutes on the last day, and 
we were very sorry to learn that this was due to an automobile 
accident from which he has not completely recovered. We were 
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glad to learn, however, that he is progressing well and should be 
in fine shape soon. 

No candy exposition would be complete without Mr. Ed Rowe 
being all over the place, constantly greeting his many friends in 
the industry. You can bet your life that he was there this year 
with a swell exhibit, the central theme of which was a large 
trademark plaque proclaiming his firm the “Lecithin Head- 
quarters of America.” 

Union Standard Equipment Company, large dealers in rebuilt 
confectionery equipment, received honorable mention from the 
judges for a booth which was very attractively decorated with 
photographs of machines and installations, in addition to a 
working model of their “Cup-It” machine, which “eliminates one 
hand” in the cupping operation of packing a box of chocolates, 
greatly increasing the efficiency of a “cupping” girl. In addition 
to having a girl operating the model, they showed a movie of 
the machine in operation in a candy plant. 

Claude Covert of Vacuum Candy Machinery Company, a 
familiar figure around candy shows, was on hand, as_ usual, 
with his famous Simplex Vacuum System for cooking and cool- 
ing fondant. In addition to a vacuum kettle, his booth was 
decorated with blowups of testimonial letters and photographs 
of installations. 

The big voss and the little voss (pardon the pun; no dis- 
respect intended) of the Voss Belting and Specialty Company of 
Chicago had their usual attractive display of belts for the candy 
manufacturing plant. Of course, we refer to Bob Voss and his 
Dad, both of whom add so much to the geniality of these shows. 

Our good friends, E. E. Mueser and G. M. Poverud seemed to 
attract a large crowd to their exhibit . . .. or was it those 
fascinating machines, which they had on display? We suppose 
that almost everyone attending got a good look at the shaking 
table and 3-roll mill which they were showing. 


H. Kohnstamm & Company always has a colorful display on 
their flavors and colors and this year they outdid themselves. 
Their crowded booth was manned by a large group of represen- 
tatives, headed by Hugo Pulver from the Chicago office and 
L. J. Woolf from New York. 


Basic Industries’ exhibit had a lot of appeal for football fans 
because they showed a continuous movie of famous scenes from 
last Fall’s big games. The more serious side of the exhibit, 
though, featured “HYFAT,” one of their more prominent dairy 
products. “HYFAT” eliminates the necessity of carrying fresh 
cream in stock and, with its controlled flavor and oxidatiton, 
it is an usually effective ingredient for caramels, fudges, butter 
creams, toffees, etc. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., famous producers of corn products for 
candy manufacturing (and also a wee bit of beer, which they 
freely dispensed upstairs in an attractive suite), featured the in- 
dustry slogan, “Candy Is Delicious Food . .. . etc.,” in a most 
colorful and effective exhibit. A good look at the fellows in this 
booth and in their suite made one think St. Louis had moved to 
town and brought along some representatives from a few other 
cities. | 

Armour & Company had an exhibit you wouldn’t soon forget. 
It was most ingenious, with large screens held together by giant 
rings. Each of the four screens carried a humorous illustration 
of a basic point about their egg whites: “Always Uniform,” 
“Smooth Creamy Texture,” “No Soaking” and “Superior Flavor.” 

American Maize Products Company, through its technical force, 
has worked out an unique service for candy manufacturers. Their 
exhibit featured a map showing humidity and temperature at 
different times of the year in certain localities throughout the 
country. This enables a candy manufacturer to determine the 
conditions under which his candy will have to go after it has 
been shipped to certain points. Other conditions are supplied in 
additional literature and Amaizo service men are prepared to aid 
any candy manufacturer with formulas, advice, etc. for combat- 
ing the conditions indicated by this survey, which has been 
going on for a period of several years. 


The exhibit of Savage Brothers Company, always familiar at 
N.C.A. shows, featured their tilting mixer with stainless steel 
steam jacketed kettle and their chocolate polishing machine. 
They were well represented with men from their various offices. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Company displayed their various corn prod- 
ucts in an unusually attractive exhibit. 
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A.R.C. Retains 
President Mavrakos 


LL officers were re- 

elected for another 
term at the 24th Annual 
Convention of the As- 
sociated Retail Confec- 
tioners of the U. S., held 
at the Pennsylvania hotel, 
New York, June 3 to 5. 
These include: John 
Mavrakos, Mavrakos 
Candy Co., St. Louis Mo., 
president; M. D. Meiss, 
Putnam, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, first vice-president; 
and Elmer G. Wieda, 
Wieda’s, Inc., Paterson, 
John Mavrakos, President of As- - J., second vice-presi- 
sociate Retail Confectioners Assn. dent. 

Two new members 
were elected to the association’s executive committee to 
fill expired terms of retiring directors. The new directors 
are Harold Jensen, F. J. Jensen, Inc., Springfield, Mass.; 
and Seymour Neill, Mrs. Snyder’s Home Made Candies, 
Chicago. Retiring board members are: Chester A. 
Asher, Jr., Asher’s, Philadelphia; Herbert R. Dimling, 
Dimling Candy Shops, Pittsburgh; and George LeSauv- 
age, Frank G. Shattuck Co., New York. William D. 
Blatner, Chicago, remains as secretary-treasurer. 

The only formal address made at the convention was 
that of Walter Chamblin, Jr., Washington representative 
of the National Association of Manufacturers and of the 
National Industrial Council, who gave a review of in- 
dustrial legislation passed and contemplated by the na- 
tional government and its effect on confectionery manu- 
facturers. Mr. Chamblin also gave a very interesting 
review of Washington in the light of present European 
conditions and outlined the position of the United States 
under certain theoretical developments in Europe. 

Two outstanding events on the program held the in- 
terest of the retail manufacturers throughout the three 
days of the convention. The first was the window dis- 
play clinic. Ten dioramas were prepared by various 
companies, each diorama representing an outstanding 
selling season of the year and each incorporating the 
very latest type of confectionery window display techni- 
que. As each window was unveiled, the representative 
of the candy manufacturer trimming the window spoke 
about it, explaining the motif and the reasons for use of 
various ideas and type of display materials and candies. 
The window dioramas were preseneted in seasonal 
sequence. This feature proved so popular that it will be 
repeated again next year. The window display clinic 
was held Monday afternoon, with Miss M. A. Gilbert, 
Maud Muller Candy Co., Dayton, Ohio, presiding. 

The second outstanding event was the series of panel 
discussions on Tuesday morning, covering purchase of 
raw materials, production in various phases, selling 
candy, advertising to the consuming public, selecting 
and training salespeople, building successful candy 
packs, and uses of ribbon in tying candy boxes. Each 
phase was handled by a different speaker especially 
chosen because of outstanding accomplishment in the 
phase assigned to him. 

The dinner-dance on Tuesday night was held on the 
roof garden of the hotel and was attended by about 150 
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persons. Preceding the opening of the convention 
proper, the association sponsored a “House of Friend- 
ship get-together for delegates and their friends. This 
event drew more than 90 percent of the registered mem- 
bers, as well as many friends from the wholesale manu- 
facturing trade who were in New York to attend their 
convention at the Waldorf. 

Next year, on the occasion of the A.R.C.’s 25th An- 
niversary, the convention will be held in the birthplace 
of the Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. The date has not 
yet been determined. 





Edmands Re-Elected Head 
Of New England Group 


Annual meeting of the New England Manufacturing 
Confectioners Association was held, May 15, with 52 
active and associate members in attendance. Two new 
companies were added to active membership: Burnham 
and Brady, East Hartford, Conn., and Royal Date and 
Chocolate Co., Boston. Two supply firms, American 
Maize Products Co., New York, and Lamborn & Son, 
Inc., Boston, were elected to associate membership. Offi- 
cers elected were, for treasurer, R. D. Muzzy, Daggett 
Chocolate Co., Cambridge, Mass.; and for clerk of corpo- 
ration, Gordon A. Petremont, Gobelin Chocolate Co., 
Boston. Bradford C. Edmands, H. D. Foss Co., East 
Boston, Mass., was re-elected president, and William 
H. Vogler, New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, 
was elected first vice president. Directors include, J, M. 
Gleeson, W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., James O. Welch, 
James O. Welch Co., Cambridge; Mr. Edmands, Mr. 
Vogler, Mr. Petremont, Mr. Muzzy, and Hollis G. Ger- 
rish, Squirrel Brand Co., Boston. Walter H. Belcher 
was retained as managing director of the Association. 
Feature of the meeting was an address on news and pro- 
paganda, by John Barry of the Boston Globe. 





Pennsylvania Confectioners 
Meet Next Week 


The annual convention of the Pennsylvania Confec- 
tioners Association, will be held at Galen Hall Hotel, 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania, June 20-22. The executive 
committee will meet June 20; the business session will 
be held Friday morning and the Golf Tournament and 
Bridge Party will be held Friday afternoon and the Ban- 
quet Friday evening. 





Euclid Candy Co., San Francisco, has reopened its 
plant after the recent strike. The company employs ap- 
proximately 250 persons and has an annual pay roll of 
$300,000. The CIO Union is being sued for $50,000 by 
Myron R. Fitch, one of the confectionery workers. 


Coming Conventions 


June 17. Semi-annual Convention, American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
June 23-27. Advertising Federation of America, Con- 
vention Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
June 24-26. Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Convention, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
July 15-17. Annual Convention, Virginia Peanut Asso- 
' ciation, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
July 25-27. Annual Convention, Southern Wholesale 
' Confectioners Association, Inc., Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
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Lonftine® 


—and make better jelly candies with 


EXCHANGE citrus PECTIN 


The finer flavor, brilliance, and 
real jelly texture make EXCHANGE 
Citrus Pectin Goods popular with 
the consumer. They are easily 
made cast or slab. Use them for 
bulk packs or the finest assort- 
ments. Costs are low. Send for this 
new Handbook with the latest 
formulas. It’s free. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Products Dept., Sec. 206, Ontario, Calif. 

Please send us our copy of the new 
Confectioners Handbook for the use of 
Exchange Citrus Pectin. 


Company 

Street 

City 
a ee a 
Copyright, 1940, Californie Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department 
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Secrets 
NTRODUCING one of the speakers at the Production 


Forum session of the 57th N.C. A. Convention, the 
chairman in charge recounted a conversation which he 
once had with a former candy manufacturer whose fam- 
ily was also prominently connected with the brewing in- 
dustry. The claim made by this manufacturer was that 
the brewing industry made very slow progress so long 
as each manufacturing unit had what it liked to call its 
own “secrets,” but that the industry as a whole pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds when it pooled its indivi- 
dual secrets in a research laboratory. Here the individual 
“secrets” could be tested and if found good, were made 
available to all, but if found impractical or only partially 
developed, could be thrown out entirely or brought fur- 
ther along to where they represented a real contribution 
to the brewing industry. 

There ought to be something in this story which our 
own industry could use. The bakery industry has its 
institute which carries on research and development. So 
do other food industries. But the confectionery industry 
is still operating in the fashion of the ‘90’s so far as 
genuine cooperative research and development are con- 
cerned. Basically, the individual who discovers a new 
machine, a new process or a new application of an old 
process can get protection through a patent. However, 
very often this basic idea could be developed to a much 
greater extent and made much more valuable to the ori- 
ginator and to others if it were thrown open for discus- 
sion and research by outside help. Further, if the idea 
can be made available to more operating units, it stands 
to reason that the originator may have a better chance to 
realize something out of it. There are very few pro- 
cesses, or machines for that matter, which represent the 
last word in development. 

One of the first large objectives of the rejuvenated 
N.C. A. ought to be the establishment of an industry- 
supported research development laboratory. Not a place 
for obtaining seals of approval; not a place where a 
couple of idealistic chemists or engineers can spend lei- 
surely days in aimless pursuit of nebulous mirages; not 
an agency for sharpening competitive conditions between 
manufacturers. But a busy institution where every sup- 
porting member can take his manufacturing problems, 
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whether they involve machinery, raw materials, processes 
or new ideas, and obtain reasonably sound, practical an- 
swers from men who by their education and experience 
have demonstrated their fitness for such responsibility. 
In this idea, we believe, lies the germ for great future 
progress in our Industry. 


President 


NE of the recommendations in the Barrington re- 

port adopted by the 57th Annual Convention of the 
N.C. A. with which there is some disagreement is in con- 
ferring the title of “president” to the person to be hired 
to direct the activities of the association henceforth. 
There is good precedent for such disagreement. As a 
rule in association work, especially when an association 
is headed by a professional association man, the title of 
“president” is retained for bestowal upon some indivi- 
dual among the active membership whom the association 
wishes to honor. The position is entirely honorary and 
does not carry with it the labor and responsibility here- 
tofore associated with the title in our industry. The 
honorary title of “president” ought to be retained for 
members of the association. There are a thousand and 
one other titles by which the active paid head of the 
group can be designated. 





“Quiz” 


NE of the most popular features on this year’s con- 

vention program was the “quiz” session on Wed- 
nesday at which five-man teams compesed of active asso- 
ciation members and associate members, respectively, 
strove to answer technical questions submitted by the 
industry at large. When the smoke cleared away and 
the judges had applied calipers and slide-rule to the 
results, it was found the active-member team won by 
the very narrow margin of 16% to 14. Surprising fea- 
ture of the quiz was the number of questions missed by 
both sides. Better check up on your technical sources 
for next year, fellows, for the quiz session is sure to be 
on the program again. 
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California Fruit Executive 
Visits N.C.A. Convention 


A. C. Hardison, vice president of the Lemonera Cor- 
poration, Santa Paula, Cal., and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Products Division of the 
California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, spent some 
time at the N.C.A. Con- 
vention in New York, on 
his way to Maine to at- 
tend the 50th Anniver- 
sary of his graduation 
from the University of 
Maine. Mr. Hardison is a 
native of Maine, having 
left there to go to Cal- 
ifornia 48 years ago, He 
is one of the Pacific 
Coast’s most prominent 
business men. The Lem- 
onera Corporation mar- 
kets its citrus fruit 
through the California 
Fruit Growers Association. 

Among many honorary and executive positions he 
holds, Mr. Hardison is president of the Santa Paula Cit- 
rus Fruit Association. This group ships over 1,000 car- 
loads of citrus fruit per year and has been responsible 
for most of the development work in the use of smudge 
pots to prevent deteoriation of citrus fruit by frost. He 
has also gained national recognition for his work in the 
citrus fruit industry by —_, elected a member of the 
board of directors of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
representing Agriculture. Mr Hardison is a member 
of the California State Board of Agriculture and is also 
vice president of the Lemon Products Company, Corona, 
California. 


A. C. Hardison 


Albert Wardman was honored by Fritzsche Brothers’ 
Quarter of a Century Club when he was installed as 
a member and the installation was celebrated with a 
luncheon at Charles Restaurant, May 13. He is the Club’s 
13th member. F. H. Leonhardt, president of Fritzsche 
Brothers, New York City, presented Mr. Wardman with 
a government bond and the employees presented the new 
member with a gold wrist watch. 


Owing to the constant demand in the Middle West 
for rebuilt machinery, Union Standard Equipment Com- 
pany, New York, has opened a warehouse and office at 
167-71 May Street, Chicago, with facilities for doing 
rebuilding, giving prompt service. The Chicago office 
will carry a complete stock of machinery and _ parts. 
Mr. Charles Balin, who has been with the trade many 
years, is in charge. 


George A. Mohlman, vice president of Package Ma- 
chinery Company, Springfield, Mass., reported the sale 
of two machines which his company exhibited at the 
Confectionery Industries Exposition. S. F. Whitman & 
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Sons, Cambridge, Mass., bought an adjustable carton 
wrapping machine which also handles extension-edge 
boxes, open boats, and turned-up-side trays. The sec- 
ond machine was purchased by National Candy Com- 
pany for wrapping individual pieces of hard candies in 
a wide variety of shapes and sizes. 





Ralph Wilson is now superintendent of the Richmond, 
Ohio plant of A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Illinois. He was formerly superintendent of the 
Champaign, Ill. soybean plant of Swift & Co., Chicago. 





C. S. Carroll, former bulk sales manager of Walter 
Baker Company, Inc., Dorchester, Mass., rejoined Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Company, Inc., May 1, as sal~s manager 
of the Battle Creek district office. Mr. Carroll had been 
manager for 10 years of General Foods’ Michigan district 
office in Detroit and Battle Creek before joining Walter 
Baker a little more than a year ago. 


Wesley H. Childs is now chief chemist of Industrial 
Sugars Corp., Chicago. He was formerly with Beech- 
Nut Packing Company. 


An apology is due James B. Long & Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the well-known No. 247 
Cherry flavor. In the ad appearing in our May Issue 
we used the company’s old address. We want all candy 
manufacturers to know that James B. Long & Company, 
Inc., is now located at 818 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 





STEIN-HALL PRESIDENT 
HONORED ON ANNIVERSARY 


Officers and directors 
of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 
met on April 6 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, to honor their pres- 
ident, Frank G. Hall, in 
celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of his asso- 
ciation with the company. 
Mr. Hall came to the com. 
pany just 50 years ago in 
answer to a newspaper 
“want ad” placed by the 
late Leo Stein, who in 
1899 had opened a New 
York office for Stein, 
Hirsch & Co., the original 
company which was or- 
ganized in Chicago in 
1866. He became in turn 
office boy, stock clerk and salesman for Mr. Stein. Steady 
growth of the business in New York justified a division 
of the company into two departments, one in New York 
and one in Chicago, and Mr. Hall became Mr. Stein’s 
partner in New York. Solomon Stein died in the early 
years, and Mr. Hirsch retired in 1918. The name was 
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FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. @ 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE « Products Department, Ontario, California 
Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontario, California 


MAKE MORE MONEY and better. 
candies by switching to SWEETOSE 


Profits turn upward and candy qualities 
improve for manufacturing confectioners 
who switch to Sweetose, the new corn 
syrup that’s sweet enough to replace all 
corn syrup and all or part of sugar. Actual 
experience shows the use of Sweetose 
saves as much as 20% in cooking and 
handling time. And candies made with 
Sweetose have better taste, better texture 
and longer shelf life. Here are six big 
reasons why it will pay you to switch 
to Sweetose: 


1. Cuts manufacturing costs —Sweetose re- 
places all corn syrup, invert sugar syrup, 
and all or part of sugar. 

2. Saves time and lowers costs—Sweetose 
permits faster cooking and faster whips. 


3. Makes handling easier in storage tanks, 








pipe lines, and kettles. Sweetose is 3 times 
as fluid as ordinary corn syrup. 

4. Improves taste of candies — Sweetose 
provides needed sweetness and accents 
other flavors. 

5. Improves texture— With proper handling 
it is impossible to make a tough piece of 
candy with Sweetose. 

6. Lengthens shelf-life of candy — Reduces 
loss from return goods. 


SWEETOSE is twice as sweet, 3 


times as fluid as ordinary corn syrup 










WHY DONT YOU WRITE 
TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 
asout SWEETOSE ? 





ASK OUR JOBBERS FOR SAMPLES 





DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Copyright, 1940, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 
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CITRIC ACID 


TARTARIC ACID 


CREAM OF TARTAR 


SODIUM CITRATE 


PFIZER 
QUALITY 





Manufacturing Chemists 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, ¥. Y. 
444 GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















BOOKS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


All About Candy! 


SWEET MANUFACTURE 
By N. F. Searborough, A.M.1., Mech, E._--~~~---------- $3.25 
A practical up-to-date book on sugar confectionery. CON- 
TENTS: Raw Materials; Sugar Boilings; Caramels, Toffees, 
Fudges and Nougats; Jellies and Gums; Chocolate, etc., etc. 


FRUIT PECTINS 
Their Chemical Behavior & Jellying Properties 
By C. L. Himten, F.C.I....-.-...-..-.-----.--~--------- $1.75 
This report is based on work carried out during a period of 
several years. It will be of real value to those who are 
working on the many problems associated with pectin. 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD MANUFACTURE 
By Dr. F. Fiene & S. Blumenthal___-__._...------~----- $6. 
A collection of practical tested formulae, descriptions and 
analysis of raw materials for the confection, ice cream, 
condiment, baking, beverage, essence, flour, preserving, 
salad dressing and allied industries. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES MANUAL 
Compiled by well known authorities____._.....------- $4.00 


A technical and commercial compendium on the manufacture, 
preserving, packing and storage of all food products. Con- 
tains a section on sugar, confectionery, candy, chocolate, 
jams, jellies. 


CAKE MAKING AND SMALL GOODS PRODUCTION 

By James Stewart & Edmund B. Bennison, M.Se._-—~-- 86. 
This book contains chapters on Baking of Confectionery 
Goods, Preparation of Fondants, Confectionery Making Ma- 
chinery, Flours used in Confectionery, Moistening Agents, 
Eggs, Sugars, Chemical Aeration, Flavorings, Essences 
and Essential Oils, Spices, Colors and Coloring Matters, 
Nuts Used in Confectionery, etc. 


CHEMICAL FORMULARY 
H,. Bennett, F.A.1.C. 
Thousands of practical formulae. A condensed collection of 
new, valuable, timely modern formulae for making thous- 
ands of products in all] fields of industry. Volume I $6.00, 
Volume II $6.00, Volume III $6.00, Volume IV $5.00. Each 
volume is different. There are many formulas on candies, 
flavors and allied products. 
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then changed to Stein, Hall & Co. and the business in- 
corporated. When Mr. Stein died that same year, Mr. 
Hall succeeded him to the presidency. 


According to Lanborn & Company, New York City, 
refined sugar exports by the U. S. during the first four 
months of 1940 reached 61,976 long tons, the highest 
figure since 1925. The 1940 exports show an increase of 
43,441 tons equivalent to 234%, as compared with the 
18,535 tons shipped during the same 1939 period. 


Shellmar Products Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, have 
established division sales offices at 2400 Russ Building. 
San Francisco, California, from which sales activities in 
the 11 Pacific Coast and Rock Mountain States will be 
directed. L.E, Martin, formerly Pittsburgh representa- 
tive for Shellmar, will be in charge. The company has 
appointed Packaging Sales Co., Seattle, Washington, as 
its sales representative in Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana. 


According to an announcement received from John F. 
Leddon, sales manager for Wecoline Products, Inc., 
Boonton, New Jersey, the company has recently expanded 
its office to take care of increased business. 





Paul Cadwell is now general sales manager for J. W. 
Allen & Company, Chicago. He was formerly Detroit 
branch manager. Charles L. Niles is now Detroit branch 
manager. 


H. Denbigh Ellis has been elected president of the 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Company, which is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Inland Steel Company. He 
was formerly vice president and treasurer of the company 
and succeeds Wilfred Sykes. 


Lamborn & Company, Inc., have issued their Sugar 
Annual and forecast world sugar production during the 
current crop years ending August 31, 1940 at 30,753,000 
long tons, raw sugar equivalent as compared with 29,- 
478,000 tons in 1939, an increase of 1,275,000 tons or 
approximately 4.3%. World sugar consumption during 
the current 1939-40 year is forecast at 29,551,000 tons 
as compared with 29,406,000 tons last year, an increase 
of approximately 142%. With production and con- 
sumption at the above tonnage, world sugar stocks will 
be increased by 1,202,000 tons and it is anticipated that 
world sugar stocks will reach 11,471,000 tons on Sep- 
tember 1, 1940 as compared to 10,269,000 tons, Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 


HANDBOOK OF 
FOOD MANUFACTURE 


A 208-page book containing a description of the 
method of manufacture of materials such as cocoa, how 
the bean is grown, shipped, graded, etc., and the candy 
manufacturers will particularly be interested in the chap- 
ters on Milk Products and Chocolate. It also contains 
actual method of testing a widé variety of food products 
and raw materials for quality and adulterations and 
should be an aid to economical purchasing. It is writ- 
ten by Dr. F. Fiene, food research chemist and Saul 
Blumenthal, B. S., consulting food chemist and director 
of Shirley Laboratories, New York City. 
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STREAMLINE YOUR FACTORY 
AND INCREASE PROFITS 


By HERBERT ROSENGREN 


Consulting Engineer 
Westwood, New Jersey 


LL of you have devised methods for determining the 

returns on your advertising dollar. How much 
does it cost you to make a new customer through radio 
and magazine advertising? Can customers be created by 
a plant tour in sufficient volume to justify the expense? 
If so, how much does it cost per customer? These are 
questions worth investigating with regard to a plant 
stream-lining program. It seems to me that a properly 
designed plant is an advertising medium which certainly 
should not be ignored. Naturally, a smaller number of 
potential customers can be reached by plant tours, but 
the direct appeal of tangible facts, your customer in- 
specting the ingredients, viewing the processes, and see- 
ing the company policy demonstrated in the working 
environment represents a powerful advertising medium. 
You must keep in mind that the average plant visitor is 


giving you from one half to one full hour of his concen- 
trated attention and he is listening to your story entirely 
of his own volition. He is eager to see the inner work- 
ings of a modern industrial plant. If your story is pro- 
perly told he will never forget it. 

Although I cannot furnish you with actual figures with regard 
to how much it costs my clients to make a new customer by con- 
ventional advertising or by plant tours, I can say that it is possible 
to make a new customer at a lower cost per customer by the 
plant tour method. The cost by this latter method is effected by 
the condition of the plant, the amount of streamlining necessary 
and its locatiton. However, it is entirely probable that a plant- 
styling program can be justified from an advertising standpoint 
aside from the fact that it is intended primarily to improve the 
working environment of the plant itself. 


Objective of Program 

The purpose of all modern plant, and modern machine design 
is to simplify hand labor; a by-product of this effort toward sim- 
plification has been higher productiveness of both man and ma- 
chine. Machines are successful according to their adaptability 
to the operators; a plant, as such, is successful when it provides 
the most perfect working environment. It is Mr. Average Op- 
erator who determines the effectiveness of the plant and of the 
machines in the plant. 

Mr. Average Operator may spend as much as one third of 
his life in the working environment which management provides 

(Turn to next page, please) 
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for him. Being rapidly deprived of the pleasure of skilled and 
personalized labor, and the privilege of creating beauty in his 
working surroundings. 

You might say that the public has no business in your plant, 
but the public is your best customer and you certainly should not 
discourage a customer’s interest in you and your product. The 


day of a grimy, dirty, hot and smelly factory, with a big red 
fence around it, is gone. 

The first step in the streamlining of a plant is to establish a 
method for doing work so that the departments participating can 
work smoothly. A floor plan of the factory, a study of the pro- 
cesses and equipment are naturally the starting point. If visitors 
are contemplated the tours should be carefully designed on paper. 
There must be a general plan, that the purpose of the streamlining 
is to create a more attractive plant as a whole. New arrange- 
ments of machines may be found desirable and even changes in 
the structure of the building itself may result. As for the stream- 
lining of equipment, it should be homogeneous in design-char- 
acter, in good taste, and so integrated into the machines and 
processes to become an essential part of them. The plan in- 
cludes a system for allocating responsibility as follows: 


1. A member of the Engineering Department should be desig- 
nated to work on the program. The styling of existing equipment, 
and of new machines as they are developed, will be done in col- 
laboration with this department. 


2. A member of the Production Department should be desig- 
nated to work on the program. Plant layout, the operation of 
equipment, and the handling of the product must be constantly 
kept in mind. The efficiency of the plant must not be disturbed. 


3. A member of the Public Relations Department should also 
work on the program. Studies will be made to determine visitor 
reaction to various elements of the tour. The tour itself should 
be a piece of masterful advertising for the product, the plant 
and company policy. 


4. The Industrial Designer should act in an advisory capacity 
with regard to the program in general. Since he will work 
closely with the three departments above, he must be able to 
translate the needs of the program to these departments. 

It is worth mentioning that the three department representatives 
must work in harmony, a co-operative spirit must prevail, and 
sympathy for the objective must be established at the beginning. 
If the styling is accomplished by the use of sheet metal in quan- 
tity, the suppliers of this material, the fabricators, can often 
assist in the design. The outside sheet metal fabricator has a 
specialized talent and experience which should be utilized. 


Color in the Streamlining Program 


The use of color in plant interiors has a direct bearing on the 
problem of how to streamline the plant. Since one color is no 
more expensive for industrial purposes than another, experiments 
in color have been made with a view to (1) improving the light- 
ing in the plant; (2) improving the plant atmosphere with color 

itself. 
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A UNIQUE CATALOGUE 


“FLAVORS . 


DREYER” 


Containing a handy cross index 
on the "Correct Flavor to Use" 
listed under Food Classifications. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


119 W. 19th STREET e 








A COMPLETE LINE 


OF FLAVORS FOR EVERY CANDY USE 


BY * IMITATION FLAVORS 
* FORTIFIED TRUE FRUIT 
® TRUE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


P. R. DREYER INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| Tests show that aluminum paint reflected 
| only 40% as much light as a theoretical pure 
| white (magnesium oxide). This came 
| as a surprise, for the “shine” of the paint 

had led many to believe that “light” was 


regard. For all walls and ceiling a “sun- 
light” yellow (not buff) was selected; this 
color was composed of pure white and 
lemon yellow. It reflected cheerful atmos- 
pheric cool light, although yellow is, of 
course, a warm color. Machines were painted 
a “powdered green” a color made up of blue, 
white and the wall yellow. Tests showed 
that hands and the product stood out in 
relief against this background color, that 
it was easy on the eyes, that it created in 
conjunction with the yellow walls, a cool- 
ing, cheerful atmosphere. The “powder 
| green” also proved to be the best back- 
ground for solid colo rbands which will be 
used to trace the various products throughout 
the plant, and for numbering machines and 
other manufacturing units. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS | PERFORMANCE! 


In Belting, it’s performance that counts. BURRELL 
builds PERFORMANCE into its 
Honored for Best 


N.A.T.D. Exhibit 9 BURRELL Stars: 
Walter H. Johnson Candy Company, Chicago, won the * CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 


ey ae ich 2 mr Beachner bog * THIN-TEX CRACK-LESS Belting 

* White Glazed Enrober Belting 

* Batch Roller Belts (Patented) 

* Carrier or Drag Belts 

* Feed Table Belts (Endless) 

* Cherry Dropper Belts 

* Cold Table Belts (Endless) 

* Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 
Proven ability to “take it” has placed BURRELL 
Belting in practically all Confectionery Plants. 
Why not yours? 

“BUY PERFORMANCE” 


hil. (aa 
Officials of Walter H. Johnson Candy Co., Chicago, Receiving RRELL BELT! Ni _~ 
Bronze Plaque from Officials of N.A.T.D. for “Most Popular” a ——— 


Exhibit at 1940 N.A.T.D. Convention P 
413 S. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


the 1940 Convention of the National Association of To- 55 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
bacco Distributors, held in Chicago, in January. The 

















plaque was presented to Mr. Walter H. Johnson at the 
Chicago headquarters of the company, May 23. 


Virginia Food Law 
Similar to Federal Act 


Governor of the state of Virginia on March 27 signed 
a bill providing the state with a law prohibiting the mis- 
branding and adulteration of foods, including candy, 
similar to the corresponding provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The state law also pro- 
hibits the false advertising of food and food products, 
including candy. 





Dorette Candy Co., Tacoma, Washington, owned and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. H. Kellogg, recently opened 
its enlarged store and factory in a modernistic building 
at 8531 S. Tacoma Way. The new store presents a 
modernistic store front with large leaded windows and 
glass block walls. Open house was held at the factory 
recently to give the public an opportunity to see candy 
making as it is accomplished in the Dorette plant. 


E. H, Edwards is now director of the marshmallow di- 

vision of Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago, Illinois. + 0 0 T 0 N 
Ernest C. Guth, a member of a family long identified 

with the candy and chocolate industry, has opened a CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


beverage bottling concern known as Ernest C. Guth, Inc, 


: LATE COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland. Bee Tes CNeTe 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY? EST. 1897 


The Oak Lane Candy Co., York, Pennsylvania, is 
moving to new quarters at 209 West Market St. A fire 
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The New Greer Coater 


Represents the very latest and most progressive 
ideas in chocolate coating equipment. 

Double walled construction retains heat and 
maintains uniform temperature. 

New type high pressure blower and adjustable 
nozzle assure accurate control of percentage of 
chocolate coating. 

Fully automatic temperature control of chocolate. 





Easy to operate — Easy to clean 


J. W. GREER CO. 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 
CHICAGO: 43 E. OHIO ST. 











Production Jams? 


Does changing weather hold up your production sched- 
ule? Are you plagued with wrapping machines that 
need clearing and cleaning . . . jammed, sticky con- 
veyors . . . candies that set up too slowly? These are 
but a few of the costly consequences of unfavorable 
weather conditions. 


Why not stop indoor weather troubles now . . . and the 
losses . . . with Sturtevant Air Conditioning? A letter 
to our nearest office will bring you full details—show 
you how we have helped such concerns as Life Savers, 
Inc., Miller and Hollis, Pine Bros., American Mint Co., 
and others maintain correct temperature and humidity 
in various departments of their plants. 


The Cooling and Air Conditioning Div. 8B. F. Sturtevant Company 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
Atlanta Camden Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles New York 


lurlevant 





Mie Condiiomirig 
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recently damaged the building which was occupied by 
the company, and part of the stock which was not moved 
to the new quarters was damaged. William L. Kochen- 
nour is president; Harry Ickes, vice president; and 
Harry Wineka, secretary and treasurer. 


Albert M. Greenfield & Associates, New York City 
have purchased 473,400 shares of Loft Candy Corpora- 
tion from Phoenix Securities Corporation. Officers for 
Loft Candy Corporation are as follows: Jacob Beresin, 
president, Albert M. Greenfield, Chairman, Charles L. 
O’Reilly, vice president. New directors include George 
Turteltaub, A. H. Rachlin, Alfred Blaseband, Sol Cohen, 
H. Johnson, Harry A. Robinson, David Bortin, John J. 
and F. Raymond Johnson. Mr. Beresin announced that 
the new management proposes to bring about immediate 
changes in plant production and in retail outlets and es- 
tablish a bonus plan for employees. 


Fisher Nut and Chocolate, St. Paul, Minnesota, have 
taken over the Cunningham Candy Company, Minnea- 
polis. The company will continue to manufacture the 
“Daintee Filled” line and are installing new equipment. 
Bill Denham, who has been connected with the Cunning- 
ham Candy Company for many years, will continue to 
take care of his established trade, according to an an- 
nouncement by S. S. Fisher, head of the organization. 


Manning Coffee Company, San Francisco, California, 
has placed boxed chocolates on the market. The com- 
pany has a chain of 63 cafeterias and restaurants on the 
Pacific Coast, extending from Los Angles to Seattle and 
for the past two years has operated a small candy plant 
in Seattle under the direction of William Harlan. At 
present the line consists of boxed chocolates selling at 
60c a pound and $1.15 for two pounds, and mints priced 
at 30c a half pound. The pound chocolate pack features 
28 varieties and the mint has a whipped, chocolate- 
flavored center. 


Arkansas Candy Company, Muskogee, Oklahoma, has 
begun manufacturing premium candy. T. A. Deering 
heads the firm. The company has hired employes in ad- 
dition to the sales force. The company’s candies will go 
throughout Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee, and 
later into Louisiana, Alabama and other surrounding 
states. 


Louis W. Bundrock & Coblentz, Dayton, Ohio, bought 
out the interest of his partner, Robert W. Coblentz, and 
the interest of the June Rae Candy Company. The firm 
will continue under the old name. 





The annual Spring Candy Festival of Central Penn- 
sylvania Candy Club was held June 14-15 at Galen Hall 
Hotel, Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 





Two suits, one for a receiver for the George Ast Candy 
Co., Cincinnati, and the other for partition of real estate, 
were recently filed in the common pleas court of Cin- 
cinnati by Mrs. Marion Ast Marks, who holds 27-34 
shares of $100 par value stock in the company. She 
charges her brothers, Frank G. Ast, president, and 
Charles Ast, secretary-treasurer, are taking more than 
their share of the company’s earnings by paying them- 
selves unreasonable salaries and are operating the com- 
pany for their individual benefit. The action will be 
contested, according to attorney for the defendants. 
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The Lehmann 912 Refiner gives you 


. QUALITY ...ECONOMY 


This refiner, the most modern on the market, 
produces an output and fineness never before 
attained in a single run. It actually does the 
work of two or more refiners yet operates 
with only the minimum amount of power. 
And it withstands the hardest wear because 
every LEHMANN Refiner is built of highest 
quality materials. Step up your production 
with a LEHMANN Refiner. 


SPEED .. 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. . 


250 WEST BROADWAY 
Factory: LYNDHURST, New Jersey 





The Standard for Quality 
in Machinery Since 1834 


WE WOULD BE 
PLEASED TO GIVE 
YOU A DEMONSTRATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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and practices with a view to taking immediate steps to 
remedy any conditions or practices which are open to 
objection. 


Filth may be contributed to candy not only during 
manufacture and handling in plants, but also when stored 
under adverse storage conditions, which permit the pro- 
duct to become dirty, moldy, wormy, weevily, or sub- 
ject to ravages of rodents. This fact prompts me to make 
reference to a practice in the confectionery industry, 
which likewise will require your study and solution. The 
practice of returning unsalable merchandise to the ori- 
ginal manufacturer for credit is extensively in vogue. 
Some manufacturers receiving such material in return, 
use it after remelting, to make new pieces. If the re- 
turned merchandise is dirty or wormy or moldy, or 
otherwise unfit for use, its use contributes filth to the 
new product being produced. As a matter of fact, it is 
illegal to employ interstate commerce for return of unfit 
candy unless such candy has been adequately denatured 
so as to render it unsuitable for food use. I suggest 
that the confectionery industry study this problem with a 
view to making other arrangements for checking such un- 
salable goods for credit purposes, and insuring their 
destruction, and discontinue entirely their return to fac- 
tories. 





CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 


H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 3040—Sta. “A” 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


Territory: Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 


JAS. M. ROTHSCHILD CO. 
10206 Fourth Avenue, 5. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Territory: Pacific Northwest Trading Area. 


MALCOLM S. CLARK CO. 
332 VIRGINIA AVE., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
923 E. 3RD ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
1238 N.W. GLISAN ST., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Territory: Calif., Ore., Wash., Ariz, W. Nev., N. Idaho & 
Hawaiian Islands 
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STRAWBERRY <> 
No. 9392 + 


This is Strawberry Time, and to achieve that 


true, summery flavor for your 


HARD CANDIES, JELLIES and CREAM WORK 


You will want to investigate this J.B.L. Strawberry, No. 9392. 
It is so truly blended that you will have difficulty telling it from 
the real thing. 


Write for Working Sample 
James B. Long & Company, Ine. 


Chicago New York 
818 N. Franklin St. 415 Greenwich St. 











Firm, Glossy Coatings 
In Hottest Months 


This special formula, hard coconut butter resists the deteriorating 
effect of high temperatures on coatings. Confectionery manufac- 
turers find it invaluable to the appearance and keeping qualities 
of summer coated goods . . . and are standardizing its use. 


COBEE “HIGH TEST” is a dry hard fat—high incipient fusion 
point—sharp in break—neutral flavor—smooth mixer—easy to 
work, It is finished at 5 melting points for . 
varying requirements. Generous Produc- 
tion Samples for Trial Purposes will be 
sent on request. (Specify desired tempera- 
ture for coating. Our recommendation for 
midsummer sales is “Grade H T-SS’’.) 


WECOLINE Products Inc. 
Sales OHices NEW YORK. ..CHICAG 

















Fill doun Costs 


with MODERN Machine Wrapping 





MODEL GH-2. Wraps bars or open boats. 


The machine is adjustable for a wide range of 
sizes and shapes of products. Handles printed 
wrapping material in roll form, locating the 
printing accurately on the goods by Electric Eye. 
Card feed at end of infeed conveyor feeds flat 
or “turned-up-side” tray. 


In the merchandising of products of large volume and low selling price 
such as candy bars and other confectionery items, a watchful eye must 
be kept on wrapping costs. 

Are you still wrapping some products by hand? . . . We have 
machines for wrapping practically every type of product in the confec- 
tionery field — from small individual pieces of hard candy to extension- 
edge boxes. 

Are your material costs too high? . . . We have made important 
savings by developing Electric Eye machines which use printed wrapping 
material in roll form, registering the printing perfectly on the package. 
The savings on the cost of buying cut-to-size sheets run as high as 20%. 

Have your present machines become obsolete? . . . Our new high- 
speed models will give you far greater production for the same labor 
cost, and they frequently occupy less floor space. Practically all of them 
are adjustable for various sizes, making them applicable to a wider 
variety of your products. 


WHAT TO DO 


Our machines usually pay for themselves in a period of months. Why 
not send us a sample of your package, telling us briefly your present 
methods of wrapping? We will then give you our recommendations — 
without any obligation on your part, of course. Get in touch with our 
nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY « Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


Mexico, D. F.: Agencia Comercial Anahuac, Apartado 2303 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins Pry., Led. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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CANDY PACKAGING 


DEVOTED TO BETTER PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





MARKET RESEARCH — 
A MODERN SELLING TOOL 


GROWING  num- 

ber of practical 

business executives 
have found and are find- 
ing that market research 
is a most valuable busi- 
ness tool. Quoting Mr. C. 
F. Kettering, Vice-Presi- 
dent of General Motors, 
“The purpose of market 
research is to find out 
what you are going to do 
when you can’t keep on 
doing what you are do- 
ing now.” Mr. Kenneth 
Goode, one of our ablest 
advertising executives, perhaps stated the same thought 
in different words when he said: “Market research is 
used to find out what people like so as to be able to 
give them more of it, and to find out what people don’t 
like so as to be able to give them less of it.” 

Consider some of the more recent changes that have 
so materially affected our economic lives, both in the 
fields of manufacturing and marketing, which for the 
sake of clarity, may be grouped under three major classi- 
fications. 1. Changes in production methods and prod- 
ucts, 2. Changes in character and demands of the market. 
3. Changes in marketing organization and methods. 

Up until the outbreak of the World War, American 
industry operated under the favorable condition where 
demand exceeded available supply in practically all lines. 
Thus, the pressing need was to organize along lines 
which would facilitate faster and larger production, for 
with markets readily available, and hungry for all kinds 
of products, selling was a matter of secondary import- 
ance as compared to the important and profitable busi- 
ness of manufacturing. This was further accentuated by 
the World War, under the stimulus of which factories 
were enlarged and new ones erected, high-speed mass 
production was perfected and men, machines and money 
combined to produce almost unbelievable quantities of 
goods. This tremendous production effort was excellent 
so long as markets could be found to profitably absorb 
this vast production. However, the day came when pro- 
duction not alone equalled the demand but exceeded it 


Willard P. Deveneau 
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By WILLARD P. DEVENEAU* 


Sales Promotion Manager 
National Folding Box Company 


and the perplexing problem of excess production capacity 
coupled with intense competition, first made itself felt. 

The obvious solution to this problem was to devise 
ways and means of stimulating demand for the goods 
that the nation’s factories were so well equipped to manu- 
facture. Thus improved methods of sales promotion—ad- 
vertising, salesmanship, installment selling, prompt and 
immediate delivery, and other forms of service were re- 
sorted to, and for a time were of material assistance. 

Concurrent with these trade stimulants was the effort 
directed towards reduced manufacturing costs. It was 
this latter phase that unquestionably gave rise to the 
importance of the production research laboratory whose 
primary function then became one of studying products, 
materials and methods in the immediate and very neces- 
sary task of reducing costs, as well as in making product 
improvements. And great credit is due to those studies 
for out of them came vastly improved models of old 
products as well as a most interesting and sales-stimulat- 
ing array of new products. 

At the same time that changes were going on in pro- 
duction methods, there were drastic changes in the char- 
acter and demands of the markets, which increased both 
in size and complexity. The principal characteristics of 
this change were: concentration and population in cities, 
increase in buying power, shift in buying habits, and a 
raised standard of living which made itself felt in a de- 
mand for more and better products. 

This new independence of the ultimate consumer 
clearly showed that whereas 25 years ago a manufac- 
turer might safely determine what goods he would make, 
with little or no thought of the individual preferences of 
the ultimate consumer, that that condition does not 
necessarily hold good today. For it has become increas- 


* Address delivered before the 57th Annual Convention, National 
Confectioners Association, New York, June 4, 1940 
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ingly evident that the buyer of today is more self-reliant, 
and independent than ever before; that he is a fairly 
well-qualified judge and chooser, making his own un- 
aided selections from among the thousands of products 
offered, rather than weakly accepting whatever it may 
suit the fancy or the convenience of some manufacturer 
to try and force upon him. 


Read justments in 
Marketing Set-ups 


As the result of these changes in production and de- 
mand it was reasonable that there should be adjustments 
and innovations in the set-up and operation of the 
marketing organizations and methods. Certain it is that 
as time has progressed the trend toward marketing goods 
in a direct line, from producer to consumer, has become 
more and more evident. That this movement should 
seriously imperil the former secure position of the in- 
dependent wholesaler, as it existed under the old orthodox 
system of distribution, was inevitable. The whole move- 
ment towards more directness in marketing was greatly 
influenced by two factors: 


1. In an attempt to establish definite control over the sale of 
his product, the manufacturer used national advertising to 
indelibly implant his firm and product name in the minds of 
all potential consumers, and when he found that whole- 
salers did not lend effective sales support, he eliminated 
them and sold direct to retailers. 

2. The other factor is the rapid rise of the chain store, which 
frequently assumed a dominant position by virtue of its 
superior buying, planning, merchandising and __ financial 
power. Thus we find chains of various kinds as follows: 

a. Chain stores of similar kind and size under one cen- 
tralized management. 

b. Chain departments, selling certain merchandise lines in 
department and specialty stores. 

c. Retailer-owned chains. 

d. Jobber-owned chains. 

e. Manufacturer-owned chains. 

f. Mail-Order-House-owned chains. 

g. Associations of independent stores for buying and re- 
search. 

h. Super-markets—the latest innovation which while largely 
confined to foodstuffs are nevertheless to be reckoned 
with in the distribution of all kinds of consumer goods 
in the future. 


Billiard Balls 
and Celluloid 


Now I am sure there will not be a dissenting voice 
as to the value of the service rendered when I remind 
you of the product research carried on way back in 1868 
by John Hyatt. You will recall that the experiments he 
conducted were inspired by a broken billiard ball, and 
while we may assume that he had no such thought in 
mind at the time, nevertheless his research is now gen- 
erally credited with laying the foundation for the entire 
plastics industry. 

Determined to find a substitute material for ivory 
which then as now was neither plentiful nor cheap, and 
yet was the only available material suitable for billiard 
balls, he succeeded so well in blending nitrated cellulose 
and camphor that the once obscure chemical compound 
thus produced, which he named Celluloid, has in little 
more than a half-century become a material known and 
used by virtually every civilized person throughout the 
world. 

All of you have occasion to be on intimate terms with 
that development of the great DuPont Research Labora- 
tories—Cellophane—which in other forms appears as 
rayon, artificial wool, straw or horsehair, and have 
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heard of the newcomer—Nylon—which while neither silk 
nor rayon incorporates the best characteristics of both, 
with definite improvements, which according to Fred 
Allen, is “the thing that put two thousand silk worms 
picketing Macy’s New York Department Store.” 

These examples offer ample proof of the widespread 
acceptance and use of scientific research in the field of 
production today. In fact, I feel certain that it is safe to 
say that any Company engaged in broad manufacturing 
operations that fails to utilize the findings of an ably- 
manned and well-equipped research laboratory can never 
hope to be a leader in its industry but must be content 
to remain a trailer. 

Our great research laboratories have and will continue 
to usefully serve the needs of their industrial sponsors, 
but in addition to their chemists and physicists it seems 
indicated that they must use a newer and perhaps less 
scientific staff member—one who above everything else 
can accurately interpret the needs and desires of potential 
ultimate consumers. 


What Is This Thing 


—Market Research 


Production research deals with definite physical ele- 
ments which can be handled with standard procedures, 
in well equipped laboratories, and the results proven 
with scientific exactness. Market research, on the other 
hand, deals with human beings, who cannot be reduced 
to test tube and chemical balance standards, are suscepti- 
ble to frequent and rapid changes in habits, attitudes 
and desires, and who insist on acting in the way they 
think will bring them the greatest measure of satisfac- 
tion, enjoyment and security in life. 

Market research may not be susceptible to being re- 
duced to an exact science, yet so long as its practice 
enables a manufacturer to measure his progress and his 
possibilities, the relative acceptability of his product 
compared with his competitors, his market position. 
present public preferences and indicated trends which 
may make it desirable to improve or replace his present 
product, and finally give him something to aid his sales- 
men and dealers, it will be an extremely valuable and 
much-used selling tool. 

Let us briefly consider “KIX,” that different breakfast 
cereal with a “new taste kick,” developed by General 
Mills, Inc. Here scientific laboratory and housewife re- 
search combined to produce an outstanding success, the 
General Mills staff of cereal, organic, nutrition, biological 
and physical chemists determining what food elements 
a good healthful corn cereal should contain and then 
producing it in a form that would stay crisp in milk and 
cream. But despite the solid year’s effort in the labora- 
tory, General Mills insisted on a careful market research, 
consisting of getting the taste opinion of thousands of 
women and children who were given plain packages of 
the unnamed cereal and asked to register their opinions 
a job which took six months more but which assured the 
management that a ready market existed which would 
welcome this cereal. Package development followed, re- 
sulting in the novel “Crisp-A-Sured”—three-in-one pack- 
age—each one of the three inner packages hermetically 
sealed and moisture proofed, guaranteeing that the prod- 
uct be kept fresh and crisp until served. After careful 
sales testing in six markets, supported by publication and 
point-of-sale advertising, General Mills finally launched 
their outstandingly successful national campaign, the 
result of two years’ research, careful testing and everlast- 
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wo our Hard Candy Favorites protected by 
moisture-proof ‘Cellophane’ cellulose film, we 
expect 1940 to produce the best summer sales we’ve 
ever had,” say Lovell & Covel Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


“The bright sparkle of ‘Cellophane’ commands in- 
stant attention when the candy is displayed . . . its 
100% visibility and perfect cleanliness tempt shop- 
pers to buy. And best of all, ‘Cellophane’ assures that 
the candy will always be easy to handle in spite of hot, 

sticky weather. We thus overcome the big difficulty 
| in selling hard candy in the summertime.” 
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ing obtaining facts on which to base decisions and plan 
actions. 

For those who feel that market researches conducted 
among women cannot be relied upon because of their 
inability to clearly express their desires, the experience 
of the Norge Corporation should prove enlightening. 
Having perfected the Norge refrigeration from a me- 
chanical and manufacturing standpoint to an exception- 
ally high standard, the women of America were asked to 
state their wishes on appearance and features, and 100,- 
793 women expressed themselves, both in the role of art 
lovers as well as practical housewives. Just as the auto- 
mobile makers patterned their first models after the car- 
riage of horse and buggy days, so did the electric refrig- 
erator manufacturers follow in the footsteps of the old 
ice boxes, and these American women didn’t hesitate te 
tell exactly what they thought about such designing. Now 
you can ignore the desires of one woman but when over 
a hundred thousand women state they want no abrupt 
angles, sharp corners or protruding cabinet covers, and 
it is your business to make and sell them electric refri- 
gerators, then plain common sense indicates the wisdom 
of complying with their wishes. And that’s what Norge 
did in styling their 1933 models with the result that their 
sales volume jumped way up beyond their fondest 
expectations. 

Swift and Company has long been a firm believer in 
product testing by consumers as a sensible means of 
keeping its large line of products constantly in step with 
the preferences of those they seek to sell. Under the 
guidance of its market research staff information has 
been obtained from several hundred thousand consum- 
ers regarding the flavor, aroma, texture, appearance and 
packaging of a great variety of foods, including ham, 
bacon, lard, shortening, butter, cheese, sausage and meat 
specialties. Through these studies this highly successful 
organization is kept constantly informed with authorita- 
tive facts on what, where, when, how and to whom to 
sell and finds that market research when conducted by 
thoroughly trained, expert and imaginative workers pro- 
vides the sales, production and management executives 
of its Company with an inexpensive and sound route by 
which they may reach new frontiers in marketing ef- 
ficiency. 


Research in 


Packaging Field 


In the packaging field, market research serves a most 
useful function, enabling one to quickly, accurately and 
inexpensively get the consumer’s angle on products, free 
from the bias and favoritism it is so natural for a 
manufacturers to express when waxing eloquent about 
the merits of his own product. And since package de- 
signing in my judgment is largely a matter of so com- 
pellingly presenting products in terms of the selfish in- 
terests of potential consumers that they will buy on sight, 
in order to secure the enjoyment and_ satisfaction 
promised, I find it pays to go-to-the-consumer to get 
the facts on which I base my design recommendations. 

As concrete evidence of the profitable results of market 
research that is constantly being carried on by my own 
Company for its own protection as well as the benefit 
of its many nationally known customers, I should 
like to direct your attention to one specific example: 
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Market research among ice cream manufacturers, about 
ten years ago, showed that in keeping with the develop- 
ment of new electric refrigerator units which were being 
installed in drug stores, soda fountains, etc., a need 
existed for a new light weight, sanitary, good looking 
container which could be used once and then discarded. 

Engineering research was used to develop this new 
type of bulk ice cream can for 1, 144, 2% and 5 gallon 
units. Shipped in knocked-down form in clean packing 
cases, they could be readily assembled in the ice cream 
plant when and as needed, requiring a minimum of stor- 
age space. Weighing but 10% as much as the cor- 
responding size metal can, they could be transported in 
fast light-weight delivery trucks. Being single-service in 
character, readily discarded when empty, they would re- 
quire no retinning, washing, sterilizing or rehandling. 

Market research was again used among state uni- 
versities, city and state health authorities, and all kinds 
of establishments dispensing ice cream to test the product 
that had been developed to see what further improve- 
ments could be made. Having used engineering research 
to accurately and efficiently solve the problem, market- 
ing efforts proceeded on a sound foundation of facts 
with further market research used periodically to make 
certain that the paper ice cream can continued to fully 
meet the needs and desires of its market, which it has 
done so well that the leading ice cream manufacturers 
have now adopted this sanitary, good-looking and light 
weight container. 

In general far too many American business men, 
trained in the “trial and error” methods of years gone 
by, when consumers were unorganized and inarticulate, 
still have too little appreciation and understanding of the 
importance of market research as a modern business tool, 
and even less ability to use it for practical purposes and 
their own benefit. In my opinion so long as a manu- 
facturer holds such a viewpoint the best market research 
in the world would be valueless, for he wouldn’t have 
the honest courage required to admit the existence of 
any weakness and correct it. Market research is not a 
panacea by which business success may be reduced to an 
arbitrary formula. As one important phase of business 
management market research may uncover the pertinent 
needs and desires of a market but if it stops with the 
presentation of an impressive presentation folder, 
crammed with charts, graphs, tables, etc., it will still be 
barren of any productive results. Only as the results are 
interpreted in correcting the faults shown to exist does 
it become worthy of becoming a valuable modern sell- 
ing tool. 

The recognition of the need for scientific marketing 
methods is accountable for the rapid progress in the field 
of market research. Faulty and superficial research is 
giving way to sound analysis with the result that sus- 
picion is being replaced by confidence. The attitude that 
market research is dull and uninteresting, confined to 
preparing questionnaires, ringing doorbells and pouring 
over dry statistics is disappearing in the light of what 
business can do when it operates on facts instead of 
hunches and guesses. And above all else market re- 
search is enabling manufacturers to keep their products 
abreast of new trends, new competition and new fashions, 
and to successfully meet the challenge of new marketing 
problems on that day “when you can’t keep on doing 
what you are doing now!” 
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SIREAMLINING YOUR PLANT 


By EDWARD W. LOVE* 


Production Manager, 
Bristol-Myers Company 


OR the past year and a half, our company has been 
streamlining its plant. This program of stream- 
lining did not appear full grown, nor was it any one 
person’s idea. It was the product of an exhaustive study 
made by company executives and consultants. In arriv- 
ing at this program, several objectives were kept in mind. 

First among these objectives we sought greater utility 
from our machine set-up and greater facility of working 
with the machine; a better relationship between machine 
and operator. We wanted to make our plant and pack- 
aging rooms easier to maintain and to clean. 

The second objective was to improve the safety factor. 
For many years, the company has carried on an exten- 
sive safety program. We have found in our stream-lining 
plan an opportunity to achieve a safety factor which had 
been unobtainable before. 

Thirdly, this new plan was entered upon as part of our 
companys employees’ relation policy. We were one of 
the first firms to adopt an eight and seven hour day, 
and a five day week. We have a full two-weeks paid va- 
cation; we have employees life insurance and pension 
plan; we also provide health and accident insurance as 
well as hospitalization insurance, and we have tried to 
make work more pleasant, less tiresome, and less hazard- 
ous for our employees. We definitely feel that our 
stream-lining program has made for greater ease and 
safety in work, and has made our plant a more interest- 
ing and a more pleasant place to work in. Therefore, 
we know the stream-lining ties in with our employees’ 
relation policy. 

For many years, it had been our practice to use indivi- 
dual guards at hazardous points on our machines. Con- 
sequently when we had a machine break-down, it was 
often necessary to remove several guards. This of course, 
took a great deal of time. With our new stream-line 
housing program we find that the majority of these 
guards can be left off. 

Now, when we have adjustments to make, or a break- 
down to repair, we simply have to pull out the removable 
panels—a very quick job. This then places the whol 
area in an extremely open condition, and makes adjust- 
ments a lot easier. I think it would be well to point out, 
at this time, that the housing of machinery lines is not 
by any means a cure-all and I think we should admit that 
when major repairs become necessary, wherein a ma- 
chine must be totally dismantled, that the housing does 
interfere and takes additional time to remove. However, 
by making the housing iin, conveniently small units, so that 
it is easily removeable, a large portion of this objection 
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Photos Courtesy “Modern Packaging” 


Typical “Before and After” Scenes in Bristol-Myers Plant, Showing 

Old Set-Up, Above: the Drawing Showing the Consulting Engi- 

neer’s Idea of What Should Be Done, Center: and Below, the 
Completed Job as It Looks Today After Streamlining 
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can be ruled out. It must also be borne in mind that 
major repairs of this type do not, by any means, take 
place every day. More likely they are an annual or 
semi-annual occurance. 

Our second objective; that is, improvement of safety 
factor, I feel can best be shown by a few illustrations of 
our machine lines before and after housing. These illus- 
trations tell a much better story than I could hope to tell 
with words. 

Our third objective, of including this plan as part of 
our employees’ relation policy is, indeed, an interesting 
one. I think we all realize these days the necessity for 
keeping our employees satisfied and happy. As I men- 
tioned earlier, our company has adopted a great many 
policies along these lines. How does the stream-lining of 
the equipment tie in with this? In the first place, it 
makes work less tiresome, because it is now easier to 
work at the machine; it greatly increases the safety of 
employees working at them. We also find that the hous- 
ings tend to confine noises set up by machinery and 
thereby reduce them. 


The housings unquestionably improve the appearance, 
which again makes our plant a more interesting place for 
men and women to work in; and since a major portion 
of their waking hours are spent here, conditions certainly 
should be as desirable as possible. In trying to achieve 
this point, we have changed our color scheme entirely. 
Heretofore, our plant was painted with aluminum, with 
a dark green trim. A change in this color scheme was 
one of the first things discussed in our entire stream- 
lining program. After making tests and studies, we final- 
ly arrived at a light sun-glow yellow for walls and ceil- 
ings, and a black trim. 


All equipment is painted with a special light green 
paint. I say special, since the paint has a rubber base 
and therefore becomes resistant to oils, alkalies, etc. 
This makes it possible to wash the machines down with 
either soap and water, or some substance, such as gaso- 
line or kerosene. It is truly surprising the difference this 
new color scheme has made. Walking from an area still 
painted with the old color scheme to an area done in the 
new, is almost like walking from the dark into a brightly- 
lighted house. 

Our final objective of redesigning the plant with the 
thought of opening it to visitor groups may at first seem 
to be the most important of all of our stream-lining ob- 
jectives. We definitely did not consider it as such. How- 
ever, since we had decided to stream-line our plant, ob- 
viously making it more suitable for visitor groups should 
not be overlooked. Of course, we always strove for 
cleanliness and we feel that it was always present, but 
our new setup emphasizes and even dramatizes this quali- 
ty. We find that the visitors are now able to actually fol- 
low the flow of each product as it goes from stage to 
stage through our packaging equipment. They are no 
longer confused by a maze of intricate machinery. The 
new housings unmistakably define the production line. 
In reality the relatively unimportant elements have been 
masked and important ones dramatized. 


One problem, and I omitted to say anything about it 
under cleanliness, has been solved by our stream-lining: 
That problem is the elimination of waste disposal appara- 
tus, such as boxes, baskets and bags. Previously, these 
boxes and bags were exposed and very messy looking, 
indeed. Today, they have been incorporated in the 
stream-line housings so that they are out of sight. Please 
do not think from this that out of sight means out of 
mind, for it is still our object to keep the inside of the 
housing as clean as the outside. 
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Our final objective lies with our opening of the plant 
to the daily visitor groups. We found that if we were to 
intelligently conduct groups through our plant that a re- 
designed program was absolutely necessary. 

Now to elaborate a little bit on the above-mentioned 
objectives: Under our first objective of seeking a greater 
facility of working with the machine, we found first of 
all, from Work Simplification Studies, that a proper 
standard working height should be established. We 
learned from these studies that care should be taken to 
keep the machine operator in the best position so that the 
work would be in his normal working area. The stan- 
dard working height we were able to obtain from text 
books, since detailed studies had already set this figure 
at 39 in. This height enables the average worker to 
either stand or sit at his work with equal ease. 

Obviously, it was not practical to maintain this height 
throughout all of our production lines, but where it was 
practical to do so we made plans for the necessary 
changes. We called in a sheet-metal fabricator and with 
him arrived at a standard panel, standard radii, and what 
we felt was the simplest method of construction for the 
housing. With few exceptions, all of our housings can 
be readily interchanged. This particular point is very 
important to us, since our packaging lines are changing 
quite rapidly. It is obvious that where the bulk of the 
housing is not re-useable on a change in the line that it 
would be a very costly project, indeed. 

Now, that you know our objectives, perhaps it would 
be interesting to relate just how the problem in general 
was tackled. Blue prints of the plant floor layouts were 
obtained and the routes by which visitors would be 
shown the plant were laid out on them. We marked all 
equipment as primary, secondary or obsolete, at the same 
time deciding whether housing, painting or removing the 
equipment was the best thing to do. After these questions 
were decided we went to work on the color scheme by 
preparing some color charts showing the various combi- 
nations. 

Several employees were then asked their preference. It 
was, indeed, surprising and gratifying to find, with few 
exceptions, that all were in accord with a sun-glow yel- 
low for walls and ceilings, and an off-shade black for a 
base board trim. In combination with these colors they 
selected a light soft green to be used on the equipment. 
Won’t these colors be hard to keep clean, you are prob- 
ably thinking? We thought perhaps they would so we 
specified a 6 foot dado of enamel, in the selected color. 
for the walls. This could then be wiped or washed down 
readily. As to the equipment paint, we had already been 
using one of a gray color, which was admirably resistant 
to mild caustics, alkalies, oils, etc. Could it be obtained 
the desired green color? The supplier said it could. 
With this information, we selected a corner bay about 
20° square and proceeded to try out our ideas. The re- 
sults were at once acceptable. Then came the question of 
housings. Our industrial consultant advised us to take 
some pictures of one of our production lines. From these, 
enlargements were made and our consultant prepared 
artist sketches of his ideas for the enclosure. I must 
admit, on first examination of these sketches, we were 
very much in doubt as to their workability. The actual 
construction and installation, however, has more than 
convinced us of their actual ‘soundness. As soon as the 
sketches for one line were complete we called in a fabri- 
cating company and discussed ways and means of stan- 
dard fabrication. We arrived at a standard height; 
standard size panels; toe boards, toprails; corner radii, 
and simple methods of construction and installation. 
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With this much agreed upon, the fabricating company 
then made a working layout which was in turn put on 
the floor, in chalk, around the line to be housed. Aided 
by the designer, fabricator, and men who would actually 
have to work on the production line after it was housed, 
every detail was checked,—such as knee holes for operat- 
ors, working areas, machine interferences, and many 
others. From this checking the fabricator was able to 
revise his drawings and start actual work on the project. 
About two weeks later the housing was installed. 

To serve as a top or working place on the housing we 
had our own carpenters cut templates of masonite, which 
was in turn held in place by an aluminum molding. At 
areas where the masonite was not likely to be removed 
frequently, it was held down by Parker Kalon oval head 
sheet metal screws, nickel-plated. The final job of paint- 
ing the housing has not yet been done, since we want to 
treat each whole floor at once when it comes to the paint- 
ing. Particularly interesting, I think, is that no major 
errors or setbacks have yet been encountered in our pro- 
gram. This is due, without doubt, to the careful analyz- 
ing and planning which took place prior to actual work. 

In conclusion, aside from our objectives of greater 
machine utility, improvement of safety factor, employee 
relations policy, and plant visitor policy, or any other ob- 
jectives anyone would have in connection wth stream- 
lining a plant, these following points should also be kept 
in mind: 

1. Retain a good consultant, with original ideas, who 
understands the meaning of cooperation and is thus will- 
ing to embrace important production necessities in your 
machine lines, and thereby design the housings to suit 
the line, not the line to suit the housings. 


2. Analyze and plan your whole program and treat it 
as such, even though only portions of it are worked on at 
a given time. Standardize your stream-lining, particu- 
larly machine housings, so that a high percentage is re- 
useable in the event of rearrangement or new equipment. 

3. Utilize the services of a competent fabricator; he 
can save you much on your construction and installation. 
I feel that any stream-lining program which does not em- 
body the above thoughts will bog down and become a 
liability instead of the asset it could have been. 





Cellophane Sales 
Director Retires 


Oliver F. Benz, director of sales of the “Cellophane 
Division” of E. I. duPont deNemours and Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, retired from active business June 
1. Mr. Benz was in charge of sales of “Cellophane” 
cellulose film since 1924, when American manufacture of 
this product was started by duPont. He developed the 
market for “Cellophane” from its original limited use 
as a wrap on candy boxes to an accepted material for 
packaging hundreds of products in a wide range of in- 
dustries. Mr. Benz has been identified with American 
Management Association, Marketing Executives’ Society, 
American Marketing Association and the New York 
Sales Managers’ Club. 

Clarence F. Brown, who joined the organization in 
1919 and for the past 10 years has been general assistant 
director of sales of the division, will fill Mr. Benz’s po- 
sition. Previously Mr. Brown served as director of sales 
and division manager of the Pyralin articles department 
and as director of advertising for the entire duPont 
Company. 
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The Rose IST is highly versatile be- 
cause of the wide variety of hard 
candies and soft center pieces it — 
will handle. It is adjustable to a 
wide range of shapes and sizes. 
Cellophane, foil, or wax can be 
used — with or without an inner 
liner. Twist wrapped pieces are at- 
tractive. They make a good mass 
display. The Rose IST turns them 
out on a high speed basis. 
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Bunch Wrapping Machine 


A machine comparatively new to the American market 
is announced by the American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York, N. Y., for bunch wrapping chocolates and 





Factory Scene Showing Girls Assembling Candy for Packing After 
These Pieces Have Been Bunch-Wrapped on New Rose Machine 


other irregular shaped pieces. It is known as the Rose 
“1.S.B.” Machine and sets a new speed record of 130 
pieces per minute, according to its manufacturers, Rose 
Bros., Ltd., Gainsborough, England. Foil, wax, or 
cellophane is placed around the piece, smooth on the top 
and bunched underneath. This type of individually 
wrapped chocolate provides an interesting specialty item 
found popular in many markets, 


COMMODITIES IN INDUSTRY 


A 720 page book containing essential information 
on the 75 basic commodities which are the foundation of 
industrial and commercial activity and of these the candy 
manufacturer will be most interested in the sections on 
butter, cocoa, coconut oil, corn, eggs, glycerin, lard, 
margarine, milk and sugar. The candy manufacturer will 
obtain an understanding of modern methods and it will 
give him a ready reference to up-to-date statistical in- 
formation on supplies, distribution and price trends. 
Some of the special features of the book are the studies 
on “War and Commodities,” “Are Synthetics Displacing 
Basic Raw Materials In Industry?”, “Changing Con- 
sumer Habits and Per-Capita Consumption Shifts,” and 
“The Influence of Weather on Supply and Demand of 
Basic Commodities.” Among the 150 supply firms 
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who contributed information to the book are Armour 
& Company, Corn Products Sales Company, General 
Foods Corporation, and A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company. 

The information on production, distribution, supplies 
and price records is presented in chart and tabular 
form with spaces left open where records may be kept 
up-to-date in the future and in all there are about 200 
charts and 625 statistical tables. The book is 814" x 11” 
and sells for $7.50. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Company, St. Paul, has 
patented a new scotch edger for use with scotch cellulose 
lape to apply a permanent edge to drawings and tracings, 
prints for shop use, plats and quarter sections, posters 
and layouts, sales photos and price data, insurance cards 
and records. The tape will not curl or shrink and is not 
affected by heat when used in continuous blue print ma- 
chines, according to the manufacturers, and the sheets 
edged with this special tape can be filed without danger 
of sticking together. 


New Features on 
Carton Stitcher 


Ideal Stitcher and Man- 
ufacturing Company has 
announced a new model 
of its bottom stitcher used 
for sealing carton bot- 
toms. New features of 
the Ideal  straight-arm, 
angle-arm and angle-head 
models include speed con- 
trol offering a variable 
range of 150 to 300 
stitches a minute; simpli- 
fied stitcher head which 
opened allows immediate 
access to all working 
parts; dual treadles placed 
lower to the floor to re- 
duce operating thrust to 
5 inches; and automatic 
brake. Descriptive literature will be sent upon request. 





Celluloid Corporation has moved to 180 Madison 
Avenue at 34th St., New York City. The move includes 
the sales and credit offices and a showroom where 70 
years of plastic pioneering will be displayed. 














ADVERTISING 
SHIPPING 
MAILING 
INSTRUCTION 

FREE CATALOG! «© vozen iveas 


ON EACH OF 48 COLORFUL PAGES. 
PASTE IT ON A PENNY 
POSTCARD AND MAIL 
TO US FOR YOUR COPY. 


Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 


Ga. PACKAGING 





CANDY TIED WITH 


Means 


IBBONS—wnore Sales 


We have largest stock in the 
Middle West 

Satin — Messaline—Tinsel— 

French Chiffon—Novelty and 

Printed Ribbons—Rib-O-Nit 

—Ready-Made Bows and 

Rosettes. 


Immediate delivery—High in 
quality—Low in price 


R.C.TaFT Co. 


429 W. RANDOLPH Sr. Cu1caeo 
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PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


The following memorandum relating to Patents and 
trade marks is made available through an arrangement 
with James Atkins, registered patent attorney, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. The trade-marks were re- 
cently published by the U. S. Patent Office and, if no 
opposition thereto is filed within 30 days after the publi- 
cation date, the marks will be registered. 


Molding and Wrapping Apparatus 
2,188,837 


Hubert Edward Gregory and Reginald Turner, Leeds, 
England, and Albert Anton Henkel and Hermann 
Thurlings, Viersen, Rhineland, Germany; said Greg- 
ory and said Turner assignors to The Forgrove Machin- 
ery Company, Limited, Leeds, England, a company of 
Great Britian. Application December 5, 1938, Serial 
vai ae In Germany December 6, 1937. 8 Claims. 
(Cl. — 
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1. Apparatus for molding and wrapping confectionery 
tablets comprising in combination a molding device for 
forming a succession of tablets from a rope of plastic 
stock, a wrapping wheel, means for imparting intermittent 
rotary movement to the wrapping wheel, a conveyor chain 
constituting an operative element of the molding device 
and having molding cavities which shape the undersurface 
of the tablets, said chain extending across a cooling zone 


between the molding device and the wrapping wheel, means 
for imparting continuous forward movement to the chain 
so as to convey the formed tablets from the moldin 
device and through the cooling zone to the wrapping wheet 
and means coacting with the chain for transferring the 
tablets in succession directly from the cavities in the 
chain to the wrapping wheel, as they are brought opposite 
the latter by the chain. 


Decolorizing Sugar Solutions 
2,178,587 
Hans O. Kauffmann, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to Buffalo 
Electro-Chemical Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Appli- 
cation February 17, 1936, Serial No. 64,405. 4 Claims. 
(Cl. 127—64). 
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3. The method of decolorizing sugar which comprises 
preparing an aqueous solution of affinated sugar of high 
sugar content, treating the solution at a moderately elevated 
temperature with a hypochlorite and a precipitant in 
amounts sufficient to substantially decolorize the solution, 
agitating the solution in order to permit the decolorizing 
action to preceed and then adding an amount of hydrogen 
peroxide equivalent to about five times that required to 
dechlorinate the solution whereby color return in the solu- 
tion is prevented. 


Manufacture of Sirups 
2,179,203 


Leo Stein, East Orange, N. J., and James F. Walsh and 
Haskell C. Needle, Chicago, Ill; said Walsh and said 
Needle assignors to American-Maize-Products Company, 
a corporation of Maine. No Drawing. Application 








to QUALITY, SERVICE and PRICE? 


Shipped to all parts of the United States from our Specialty 
Department where they are produced on high speed machines 
of our own designing. What better evidence can we offer as 


Boats (plain and printed) and dividers (chocolate and white) 
are but two of the many products in the Sweetone line. Also 


dipping papers, box liners, globular parchment, die cut special- 
ties, glassine, waxed papers and Flossine, "the candy mat 


supreme!" 


LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


(If we are not already supplying same) 





GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. camerince, mass. 





for June, 1940 
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SCANDIA UNIVERSAL 
CELLOPHANE 


WRAPPING MACHINES 
SEMI AUTOMATIC 


FEATURES 
CONSTANT SPEED PAPER FEED 
CUT-OFF KNIFE—BALL BEARING MOUNTED 
ROTARY MOTION—NO CAMS 
ADJUSTABLE FOR VARIOUS SIZES 
PACKAGE ALWAYS FULLY VISIBLE 














SAVE = ALSO FULLY AUTOMATIC MACHINES 
; WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


WITH SCANDIA . VERNON H. CRAGGS & CO. 


MACHINES 
FAYETTE & CHARLES” STs.. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Write for Circular and Full Information 
Cable Address *"Craggs"’ 

















March 17, 1937, Serial No. 131,366. 15 Claims (Cl. 99-142). 

WHA p p i: iH] * 1. A method of producing a malt-like sirup from corn 
steep water and corn sirup comprising first substantially 

neutralizing the steep water to effect precipitation of the 

heat coagulable proteins, filtering to remove the precipitated 

materials, blending the filtered steep water with a corn 

: sirup, concentrating the resulting liquid to produce a sirup 

of the desired consistency and thereafter heating said sirup 

sufficiently to impart to the sirup a characteristic malt 


* LAYOUT aroma and flavor. 


+ LETTERING Method of Operating a Centrifugal Separator 
2,179,436 
e DESIGN Walter E. Smith, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. Applica- 
tion December 8, 1936, Serial No. 114,815. 3 Claims, 
(Cl. 127—56). 





H. CARLISLE THOMAS 


1143A THE MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


PHONE SUPERIOR 5380 a 





ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 








2. In a method of separating sugar from the mother 
liquor the step of centrifuging the mother liquor from the 
sugar is a separator sealed against the passage of air cur- 
rents therethrough while raising the temperature of the 
sugar mass by the operation of the separator at a speed 
necessary to cause a rise in the temperature of the sugar 
mass sufficient to increase the fluidity of the molasses dur- 
ing said separation and maintaining the air in the separator 
in a saturated condition by the addition of moisture. 





TRADE MARKS 
We have also arranged with Mr. Atkins to furnish 


WRA PPI NG MACH t N ES our subscribers with preliminary information respecting 
their patents and trade mark matters, without charge 

The satisfaction of KNOWING pendable and economical. 
that “their ‘wrapping machines SENIOR MODEL "wraps we to them. Inquiries will be submitted to Mr. Atkins and 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- jeces per minute; new HIGH a prompt report will be sent you. 
TIMES ley we AT Ail re PECIAL MODEL wraps ¢ 

Ss just one reason y to 425 pieces per minute. POTAT-O-POPS. Ser. No. 423,043. Potat-O-Pop Chip Mfg. 
candy manufacturers the world " Co., Ine., Cleveland, Ohio. For popper confection, made 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. Both machines are built for the ef dehydrated vegetables and cereals 
These machines, suitable for most exacting requirements . . : “ \ ; ‘ , eae ts " ‘ 
both large and small manuiec- and carry our snqualitted 5 LITTLE Q's (Over representation of 5 pigs) Ser. No. 
turers, are fast, always de- guarantee. — Everett W. Buck, Jr., Oakdale, Iowa. For 

“andy. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 
HEADS UP. Ser. No. 425, 111. Frank H. Fleer Corporation, 
r 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINECO, —__*.s:i0nis, PS P50 contrtlne via ind cone 


EST. 1906 FARM- HILL CANDIES (Over representation of farm house) 
Ser. No. 425,326. William Cataldo, doing business as 


MIDDLE Tow N, N. Y. = - U. S. A. Ww illiams Candy Co., Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. For 


candy. 
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